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_ HOP, SKIP, AND JUMP ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


HE LAST IMPORTANT GAP in the airways along the 
world’s trade routes has been closed, it seems, by the 
remarkable flight of the Fokker monoplane Southern 
Cross, from California to Australia, by way of the Hawaiian and 


Fiji Islands. There are others who have made the California- 
Honolulu flight, and the heroic endeavors of those who did not 
succeed are buried with them in the bosom of the Pacific. The 
successful completion of the ‘“‘hop” to the Hawalian and 
Fiji Islands is therefore considered by American newspapers 
a tribute to the knowl- 
edge and skill of the 
Southern Cross pilots, 
navigator, and wireless 
operator, as well as to 
the stamina of the ma- 
ehine itself and the 
sturdiness of its three 
Wright engines. In the 
opinion of the Atlanta 
Constitution, this phase 
of the California-Aus- 
tralia flight-alone ‘‘il- 
lustrates the progress 
that is being made in 
the perfection of long- 
distance, non-stop flying 
equipment.”’ 

One of the most satis- 
fying features of this 
journey, to the Washing- 
ton Star, is that during 
the entire time the world 
was informed by wireless 
of the plane’s progress, 
of the hopes and fears of 
its erew, of the storms 
they encountered, and 
the obstacles they overcame. In fact, observes the Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘no previous flight has so strikingly illustrated man’s 
conquest of time and space” as the voyage of the Southern Cross 
from Oakland airport to Brisbane, Australia, a distance of 7,300 
miles, in nine days. Not only was the flight between the Ha- 
waiian and Fiji Islands, 3,100 miles, the greatest ever made over 
water in an airplane, but in the brief space of thirty-four hours 
and some odd minutes, the huge monoplane passed, so to speak, 
from one world to another. Racing at almost a hundred miles an 
hour through sunshine, moonlight, woolly white clouds, and squally 
tropical storms, the flyers crossed not only the equator, but the 
mysterious date-line in the western Pacific where Monday sud- 
denly becomes Tuesday, and Tuesday’s news of the flight arrives 
in the United States on Monday. In other words, where the west- 
bound traveler loses a day and the east-bound traveler gains one. 


International Newsreel photograph 


radio operator. 


FIRST TO FLY THE PACIFIC 


From the reader’s left to right, Lieut.-Com. Harry W. Lyon, Jr., navigator; Capt. 
Charles Kingsford-Smith, pilot; Capt. Charles T. P. Ulm, co-pilot, and James Warner, 


Captains Kingsford-Smith and Ulm, Australians, have flown as 
companions more than 40,000 miles. 


There is also the international aspeet of this epochal journey 
to be considered. Capt. Charles E. Kingsford-Smith, commander 
and chief pilot, and Capt. Charles T. P. Ulm, his assistant, are 
Australians; Lieut.-Com. H. W. Lyon, Jr., navigator, and James 
W. Warner, radio operator, are Americans. The four are World 
War veterans. Their flight brings two of the world’s youngest 
“colonies’”’ weeks nearer each other; in terms of automobile 
transportation, nearer together than New York and San Fran- 
cisco. The pioneer air route which they have blazed, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer is 
convinced, will be the 
recognized route of the 
future. Recalling that 
the Bremen, in its flight 
from Ireland to Greenly 
Island, carried a crew of 
two Germans and one 
Irishman; and that Wil- 
kins, an Australian, and 
Eielson, an American, re- 
cently flew across the 
polar regions from Alaska 
to Spitsbergen, the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger 
remarks: 


‘“Aviation’s most dar- 
ing expeditions are now 
becoming international 
in personnel. Celebra- 
tions held to honor those 
heroes have taken on the 
aspect of diplomatic fune- 
tions. Not one, but 
two nations shared the 
tributes accorded their 
sons in each instance. 

‘‘Undoubtedly this in- 
ternationalization of 
man’s newest venture 
will hasten its progress. Many countries have contributed to the 
science, the practicability of which is being demonstrated by the 
recent spectacular flights. All nations will eventually share in 
its benefits. To-day the borders of once-enemy Powers are beinr: 
crossed daily by commercial aircraft operating on regular sched - 
ules. In the near future continents will undoubtedly be sim- 
ilarly joined. National ambitions should not be permitted to 
stand in the way of the progress thus promised, and this the 
commanders of history-making flights appear to have recognized 
by selecting their personnel on the basis of ability; rather than 
of nationality.” 


While the Louisville Courier-Journal maintains that any ocean 
air-voyage in a plane fitted with wheels instead of pontoons is 
foolhardy, and that the Kingsford-Smith flight was ‘““merely a 
stunt,”” a number of other newspapers find that aviation in 
general has benefited greatly from the Pacific “Hop. — Oupor 
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this marvelous achievement,’’ predicts the Providence Journal, 
‘will come not only a stimulation of popular interest in long- 
distance flying, but a valuable increase in the world’s scientific 
knowledge.” Besides, notes the New Haven Register, “flying 
over stretches of the Pacific 2,400, 3,100, and 1,700 miles across, 
toward tiny specks in the-first two instances, calls for consider- 
able piloting and navigating skill, and no little courage.” 
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From the New York Times 


THE TRANSPACIFIC AIR TRAIL 


Showing the three ‘‘hops’”’ covering the 7,300 miles between California and Australia. The 
Hawaii-Fiji flight was the longest ever made over water. 


The flight of the Southern Cross, points out the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, ‘“was planned as carefully as any pioneer ex- 
pedition could be. The four flyers have been testing out their 
plane for months, and on one of their endurance flights the 
machine remained in the air for forty-eight hours.’’ The hop, 
skip, and jump across the Pacific, thinks the Springfield Repub- 
lican, ‘‘helps to show the feasibility of communication by air 
between the United States and the Philippines.’ Moreover, 
adds this daily, “in the continuous use of wireless the flight 
demonstrated anew the importance of radio in aviation.’”’ In 
fact, declares the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


‘So beautifully was the Southern Cross’s flight from Oakland 
to the Fiji Islands accomplished that not much will be heard now 
from those who believe transoceaniec flights are foolish and use- 
less. It is only when fortune does not smile and somebody fails 
in an oversea flight that the cries about the folly of such ‘hops’ 
are heard. 

“Tf the voluntary acceptance of danger is folly, then every 
oversea flight, successful or unsuccessful, has been foolish; and 
so was Bleriot’s flight across the English Channel; and so were 
the first flights of Wilbur and Orville Wright. It is the danger 
of the attempt that gives the glory to success. It is desire for 
glory that spurs aviators to plan oversea flights, which require 
not only courage and ability but a heavy financial outlay. 

‘People do not tend to lose faith in aviation because a plane 
has failed in an attempt to cross the ocean. A man who is 
thinking of buying a plane to fly from Chicago to Cleveland, or 
who is considering taking passage in a passenger plane, is not 
discouraged by the fact that a number of aviators have not suc- 
ceeded in flying over two or three thousand miles of water with- 
out having to come down on account of engine trouble or the 


exhaustion of gasoline. As well might a man be discouraged 
from purchasing an automobile by the fact that a racing driver 
has been killed while driving at extraordinary speed. 

‘‘Publie faith in the practicability of civil aviation in the 
United States is based upon the safety of aviation as it exists 
in this country. Failures of oversea flights do not depress this 
faith, but oversea successes do stimulate it, by painting the 
future of aviation richly. There should be no objection to 
these ventures as long as those engaged in them are competent 
men, equipped with good airplanes, and 
making their attempts under weather con- 
ditions which give them a chance.” 


In the opinion of the New York Herald 
Tribune, the California-Australia flight has 
shown the necessity of establishing radio 
beacons on the important ocean highroads, 
to help solve the problem of air navigation, 
especially in foggy weather. The three- 
motored plane, believes the Milwaukee 
Journal, already has established its de- 
pendability; on several cross-country, trans- 
atlantic and transpacific flights, as well as 
the Byrd North Pole voyage, the tri- 
motored Fokkers have never failed to come 
through, weare told. Says the Troy Record: 


‘‘When complete details of this flight are 
received, no doubt many interesting fea- 
tures will be presented to the public, but 
two are now of outstanding importance. 
One is that the airplane used is of the 
monoplane type, the same as the Bremen 
and the Spirit of St. Louis. Does this war- 
rant the supposition that the monoplane is 
better adapted to long-distance flights and 
the vagaries and menaces of the elements 
than the biplane? If it does, then the 
theory that the nearer an airplane can be 
brought to the form of a bird, the more 
serviceable it will be, appears to be given 
substantiation in fact. Even a casual view 
of a monoplane or of a picture of one will 
at once convey the form of a bird with 
outstretched wings. This impression is 
destroyed by the two planes of the biplane. 

‘*Experience also tends to show that the monoplane is evi- 
dently more easily righted if affected by air conditions. Very 
few machines of this type are reported as going into tail spins, 
with fatal results. The Southern Cross survived a downward 
air current which it struck in mid-ocean, and which is one of the 
conditions dreaded by aviators. 

‘“The other feature is the practical utility of the radio in avia- 
tion. Even when the Southern Cross was being borne oceanward 
in the downward air current, the wireless operator was able to 
tell the world of the plight of the stanch machine, and soon after- 
ward told of its safety. The extended compass of the voice of the 
radio, as carried in and projected from a flying-machine, was also 
demonstrated in the fact that it was heard, not only in the United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands, but also in Australia. This 
shows that the weight of a wireless apparatus that will speak 
half-way round the earth is not aserious handicap to the airplane.” 


Briefly, concludes the Brooklyn Eagle: 


“Captain Kingsford-Smith and his three companions have dem- 
onstrated in a most striking way that proper equipment, careful 
preparation, and a large background of experience in flying and 
navigating are reliable bases of success in transocean flights. 

“The Southern Cross has given a convincing demonstration 
of the possibilities of flying over the earth’s vast water deserts. 
Suva, in the Fiji Islands, was as nothing more than a pin 
point on a wall map to these aviators. It was a thousand 
times* easier to miss than to strike it. Yet from the time they 
took off from the Barking Sands flying-field at Kauai until they 
reached the improvised field at Suva, 3,138 miles away, after 
a flight of thirty-four hours and thirty-three minutes, these air- 
men never lost track of their position. 

“Harry W. Lyon, the skipper-navigator, and James Warner, 
the radio operator, are the two Americans who share the glory 
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of this achievement. Warner’s regular, crisp cheery 
radiograms enabled the world to follow the South- 
ern Cross over the Pacific. Commander Lyon’s 
long experience on the bridge of merchant ships ply- 
ing to and from the Orient stood him in good stead. 
His caleulations proved so accurate that no precious 
gasoline was wasted to correct navigating errors.’ 


In an Associated Press dispatch from San Fran- 
cisco we find these brief biographies of the trans- 
pacifie flyers: 


‘Captain Kingsford-Smith, commander and chief 
pilot, was born in Brisbane, Australia, thirty-one 
years ago. From 1915 to 1918 he was with the 
Australian Army in Egypt, the bloody campaign of 
Gallipoli, and France. Later he joined the British 
Royal Flying Corps and was credited with bringing 
down six enemy planes in combat. A German 
aviator wounded him during a ‘dog-fight’ and he 
was sent to England to convalesce. He was an 
aviation instructor, and after the war he was a com- 
mercial aviator. He retired from service with the 
rank of Captain, and calls Sydney his home. 

“Captain Ulm, co-pilot, also of Sydney, was born 
in Melbourne thirty years ago. He was wounded 
three times during the World War. He has been a 
commercial flyer since the war. 

“James W. Warner, thirty-six, who retired amonth 
ago from the United States Navy with the rating of 
chief radio man, is the radio operator of the expedi- 
tion. For sixteen years he followed the seas under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

“Harry W. Lyon, Jr., forty-one, is considered one 
of the most experienced navigators in the United 
States naval service. The son of Rear-Admiral 
Lyon, U. S. N., retired, he attended the Naval Acad- 
emy and commanded Navy and merchant-marine 
vessels for thirteen years. During the war he 
served as Lieutenant aboard the eruiser St. Louis. 
Lyon is a Lieutenant-Commander in the Naval Reserve.” 


“The neat manner in which this fearless quartet accom- 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BROAD- 
CASTING STATION IN THE WORLD 


—Hun¢gerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Acme News picture 


A NEW SHADOW OVER THE SOUTH SEAS 


Here is the Southern Cross, as it appeared shortly before taking off on its epoch- 
making flight. 
and the first ever seen by the islanders of the South Pacific. 
Fokker, with complete radio equipment, a sister plane to the one flown by Commander 


It is the first plane ever to fly over the Pacific beyond Honolulu, 
It is a tri-motored 


Byrd over the North Pole. 


plished their task,’’ maintains the Schenectady Union-Star, “‘is 
a distinct contribution to the art of aviation.’”’ We read on: 


“These men used a three-motored Fokker plane. They ealeu- 
lated their fuel supply so well that they had more than a hundred. 
gallons of gasoline left in their tanks on their arrival at Hawaii. 
The weather forecasts were so accurate that they encountered 
none but favorable weather. 

““These considerations afford data for the further use of air- 
planes for long distances. They point to the value of adequate 
preparation. A suitable machine to start with, intelligent 
weather forecast, a sufficient supply of fuel, and a good idea of 
the course to be followed—these elements, coupled with a stout 
heart and a resourceful mind, are found to be essentials. Men 
have flown around the world. Men have cireumnavigated South ~ 
America and climbed over the Andes. Men have spanned oceans 
with single flights. The accumulated experience of the many— 
not without the lessons that have been taught by the failures 
of many who never came back—are the foundation of knowledge 
on which future aviation will be based.” 


The Southern Cross, according to dispatches, left Oakland 
Airport, carrying 1,200 gallons of gasoline, at 8:53 A. M., Pacifi¢e 
coast time, May 31. Twenty-seven hours and twenty-eight 
minutes later they arrived at Wheeler Field, n the Island of 
Oahu, the fifth plane to make the crossing from the Pacific coast 
to the Hawaiian group, with enough fuel in their tanks to carry 
them an additional four hundred miles. On the second leg of 
their pioneer journey, they carried 1,350 gallons of fuel—and had 
almost reached the end of their supply when Suva, their 
destination, 3,138 miles from the Barking Sands Field in the 
Hawaiian group, came in sight. The financial backer of the 
flight, it is said, is G. Allen Hancock, retired capitalist and 
aviation, enthusiast, of Los Angeles. 

The California-Australia flight, it seems, is the forerunner of 
a series of long-distance ‘“‘hops.” Some of the outstanding 
projects listed by the New York Jerald Tribune eall for flights 
from the United States to Rome; New York to Berlin; Mexico 
City to Washington; aroun] the world in comparatively easy 
stages; Tokyo to San Francisco, and Paris to New York. 
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THE FALL OF PEKING—AND AFTER? 


NEW SHIFT in the kaleidoscopic pattern of Chinese gov- 
ernment came when Chang Tso-lin, Generalissimo of the 
Northern Armies, vacated Peking on June 3, leaving to 

the Nationalist forces the bloodless capture of China’s ancient 
Northern capital. After years of war, the Nationalists have 
attained their major objective, and are now in control of all 
China south of the Great Wall. This means, many editorial 
observers point out, that the foreign Powers are likely soon to be 
able to do business with a single government that can speak 
for all of China except Manchuria. But others warn us that 
while it may mean the beginning of the end of a long ordeal of 


THIS CLEAN-UP LOOKS PERMANENT 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


chaos and bloodshed in China, it may, on the other hand, be 
only the prelude to a period of dissension and factional strife 
among the Nationalist leaders. And we are reminded, more- 
over, that even a unified China under Nationalist leadership 
will involve difficult problems of international adjustment, 
since the Nationalist party is fundamentally antiforeign, and is 
pledged to demand the revision of the ‘‘unilateral’’ or one-sided 
treaties and the return of foreign concessions to China. Among 
other difficult questions awaiting solution at the hands of the 
Nationalists are the matter of Japan’s status in Manchuria and 
the problem of feeding 3,000,000 starving Chinese in Shantung. 

Chang Tso-lin, on the eve of his departure from Peking for 
Mukden, issued a farewell message expressing his hope for peace. 
Said the Manchurian ex-bandit, war-lord and dictator, as quoted 
by The Associated Press: 

“““This fighting has reduced many to homelessness and starva- 
tion to an extent beyond description. If we continue to fight, 
these people will only suffer more. 

‘Such a condition was not contemplated nor expected when I 
started the anti-Red campaign. Iam, therefore, ready to evacuate 
Peking with my troops. Tenceforth political issues are left 
in the hands of the people. 

“Hoping that China will not be exterminated as a result of my 
management of its affairs, and hoping that the Bolshevist peril 
which I supprest will not be revived, I declare myself innocent 


and my conscience clear before the world and before all future 
generations.’ ”’ 


Even if the fall of Peking shall complete the Nationalist, or 
Kuomintang, party’s military triumph; “‘its civil problems have 
only just begun,” remarks the Baltimore Sun, which goes on to 
say: 


“Since their remarkable campaign started from South China, 
in the spring of 1926, the responsible Nationalists have made 
every effort to avert clashes with foreign interests. Their task 
has been made more difficult by treaty port arrogance on the 
one hand, and by the Communist elements in their camp on the 
other. But, on the whole, the Nationalist triumphs have been 
singularly free from dangerous incidents. Few students cf 
China two years ago would have predicted that a strongly 
patriotic movement, deeply incensed against foreign aggression, 
could possibly extend its sway with as little injury to foreign 
life and property as has been the case. 

‘‘ After the reduction of Peking there will be opportunity to see 
whether the Nationalists’ discipline, effective in attack, will re- 
main an equally stabilizing force now that its military objectives 
are attained. Over large parts of China the authority of the 
Nanking Government is purely nominal, and in many localities 
there are ambitious generals not undisposed to set themselves up 
as local war-lords and start the sorry cycle of feudal warfare all 
over again. There are other interior sections, from which we 
hear little now, where Communistie bands rule with pure terror- 
ism, defiant of the Nationalist régime as ‘bourgeois’ and dis- 
eredited. There is throughout the country a business stagna- 
tion and a moral disintegration from the ceaseless eivil war which 
lends itself to grave excesses. 

“The Nationalists announce that they will continue to govern 
from Nanking. They will be wise to do so, just as the Turks were 
wise to change their capital from Constantinople to Angora 
after the World War. The pressure to keep Peking as the seat of 
government will be heavy. But for geographical and many other 
reasons adequate control of the vast country from that far 
Northern city is most difficult. 

“Until the practical civil ability of the Nationalist movement 
is tested it would be idle to expect immediate foreign rectification 
of all the treaty restrictions against which the Chinese properly 
protest. The victorious régime must first solidify itself, show 
that its great internal problems are not beyond its strength. 
There is every reason to wish this truly remarkable reformation 
success in its new and unspectacular tasks. There are many 
reasons to believe it will be ultimately successful. And the very 
essence of a far-seeing Chinese policy, which the United States 
has generally had, will be in leading the way in helping China 
to redeem herself. There are foreigners and foreign diplomats in 
China whose interest lies in obstructing rather than forwarding 
Chinese regeneration. That our policy should be affected by 
such elements would be as dangerous as it would be disgraceful.” 


America’s prompt recognition of the new régime is urged by 
the Washington News. It says: 


“A vast, new nation, bigger than the United States, and with 
400,0C0,000 people, is aborning. About its cradle are grouped 
powerful influences that would gladly strangle it in its infancy. 

**Almost alone among the great Powers, the United States 
sincerely desires a strong, united China. For almost alone—we 
hasten to add lest we be accused of assuming a holier-than-thou 
attitude in the matter—we have nothing to lose and much to 
gain by helping her to be strong. 

‘If China is partitioned we lose everything, for we would not 
accept an inch of Chinese territory. But if China grows we will 
profit directly as her purchasing power increases. 

“Put it on this lowest of bases, if you will, but China’s best 
interests are our best interests. As soon as possible, then, we 
should recognize the new Nationalist régime without, at the 
same time, leaping before we look. 

“In recent years Washington has not been at all squeamish in 
recognizing Peking governments. Whether they fought their 
way to power, or bought their way, or tricked their way in, once 
in, Washington, in common with the other foreign nations, has 
quickly extended recognition. 

“The reason for this, as given at Washington, was that it was 
convenient, if not necessary, to keep communications with China 
open, and recognition of the various Peking governments afforded 
the means. With which reason few observers will quibble. And, 
having recently swallowed many a camel, now is hardly the time 
to begin straining at a gnat.”’ 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Who are the Jassai, or ‘‘girl people’? (p. 23). 

. What are the chief points of difference between the 
Russian Orthodox Chureh and Communism? (p. 28). 

. Is wire-tapping by the Government legal? (p. 10). 

: ae party in Germany won the recent election? (p. 

. What painter is called ‘‘the first great realist’’? 

. Which sense is the weakest in dogs? (p. 20). 

. What is a ‘‘bum beef”? (p. 58). 

. Who are the Communist nominees for President and 
Vice-President of the United States? (p. 14). 

. How long are ‘‘beauty doctors” said to have been in 
practise? (p. 19). 

: Ata one belief do Chicago ministers agree upon? (p. 

Q). 

. What public horror occurred in Madrid, May 3, 1808? 
a, AD), 

. Who won the ‘‘Bunion Derby’’? (p. 52). 

. What does ‘“‘racketeering’’ mean in Chicago? 


(p. 24). 


(p. 9). 


CHICAGO’S NEW USE FOR GUNMEN 


AKING THUGS INTO PARTNERSHIP in legitimate 
business for protection against organized crime is the 
latest development, we are told, in the effort of Chicago 
tradesmen to survive in the struggle with powerful ‘‘racketeer- 
ing” gangs against which the local authorities do not act. In 
Chicago, it seems, the close association of business and the 
automatic pistol—for blackmailing purposes on a grand scale— 
has been technically and appropriately known as a “‘racket.”’ 
Newspaper accounts report that leaders of professional gunmen 
have organized various ‘‘protective”’ associations, “‘invited”’ 
shopkeepers or garage owners to join, and made them pay heavy 
fees and monthly dues on pain of having their places of business 
blown up or set on fire, their employees slugged, or their cus- 
tomers’ cars wrecked. But now the gunman, it appears, has 
entered upon a new réle, marking another step in the evolution 
of the ‘‘racket.”’ ° 
‘‘Searface Al’’ Capone, late king-pin of the city’s bootleggers 
and vice lords, at least so the Chicago papers tell us, has become 
the invited business partner in a clothes-cleaning concern, whose 
president declares that, having vainly sought redress from 
State’s Attorney Crowe and the courts, he has decided “to hire 
a devil to fight devils.’”’ Asaresult, we are told, the rival cleaning 
coneerns are ‘‘scurrying about for good gunmen.” Deploring 
the new turn of affairs, Secretary Hostetter of the Employers’ 
Association of Chicago says in a formal statement: 


‘‘For some years there has been a condition in the cleaning 
and dyeing business of Chicago having all the earmarks of a 
conspiracy—a racket or collusive agreement—by which competi- 
tion has been strangled and high prices upheld. This industry 
has been shot through with crimes of violence; indictments have 
been returned only to be stricken off for ‘want of prosecution’ ; 
independents have been driven from the field. 

“Tt means that we are sunk to the savagery of the jungle. 
Out of this is emerging—has already emerged—a new law so 
hideous in its potentialities as to make one shudder at the 
possible consequences.” 


For details we turn to the Chicago Tribune, which says: 


“The patron of big business introducing Scarface Al is Morris 
Becker, for forty-two years a leading dyer and cleaner in Chicago. 
Mr. Becker explains, according to Mr. Hostetter, that for some 
ten years his places have been bombed and burned, his employees 
slugged and robbed and threatened by lawless competitors. And 
no one has been punished. Now, says Mr. Becker, that’s all 
over. He has gone into business with Scarface Al Capone. Ca- 
pone has enlisted his Mafian tribe, including Jack Guzik, ex-keeper 


of the brothels, into the firm. 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. In what financial capital has more than $5,000,000,000 
been loaned in stock speculation? (p. 18). 
. Is iron or copper in food a preventive of anemia? (p. 22). 
16. What African race is described as heing a mixture of 
negro Hamite and Arab? (p. 19). 
17. What American. novelist is most popular in Germany? 
(p. 26). 5 
18. Why do bells make dogs howl? (p. 20). 
19. What is barbital? (p. 65). 
. What professional fly-rod caster can flick the ashes from 
a cigaret at seventy-five feet? (p. 46). 
. What is probably causing the decadence of the human 
foet? (p. 22). 
. What ‘‘circulation”’ system is used by many English 
daily papers? (p. 27). 
3. Is there a ‘‘eriminal type’’? (p. 66). 
. Why did Houdini once hurl himself in front of a train? 
(p. 41). 
. By what African tribe is the lance used as a weapon, a 
tool, and an eating utensil? (p. 18). 


“And since that new partnership became known in the trade 
nary a threat has come to him, Mr. Becker says, and not-even 
a whisper of a bombing, a beating, or a shakedown. ‘I have now 
no need of the State’s attorney, police department, or the Hm- 
ployers’ Association,’ he adds. ‘I have the best protection in the 
world.’”’ 


The important fact about this astounding situation, remarks 
the Philadelphia Record, is that it is ‘‘merely a symptom of the 
general breakdown of law and order in Chicago—the inevitable 
result of a partnership between politics and crime.” The 
wrecking of the Thompson-Crowe-Small machine at the recent 
primaries is regarded by many editors as a belated realization 
of this fact by the citizens. The hard-prest business man’s 
alliance with the vice king has a certain grim logic about it, the 
Baltimore Sun thinks, since ‘‘Capone is bigger than the police.” 
But to this the Portland Oregonian retorts: ‘‘ Don’t be ridiculous. 
Capone is not greater than the law. But Capone is more pur- 
poseful, more resourceful than the law, as the law has of late been 
administered in Chicago.’’ The Washington Star waxes satirical 
—thus: 


“Mr. Becker may have solved the problem of doing business 
peacefully in Chicago. If he has, other business institutions 
should adopt his procedure. Cashiers of banks, for instance, and 
bank-runners should be chosen from the ranks of the strongest 
gang; the Post-office Department should hire as mail clerks 
the most successful of Chicago’s thugs, and automobile manu- 
facturers should intrust to ambitious and hard-working gunmen 
the ownership and operation of their agencies. Crime has been a 
paying business in Chicago. Why not extend its efficient methods 
to other forms of commercial endeavor?” 


Organized government has no excuse for existence when it 
abandons its primal duty of protecting its citizens agairst crime, 
remarks the New York World in a more serious vein, continuing: 


“The harassed business man with his gunman partner has 
gone back into medievalism; back to the days when the great 
family’s town house was a fort armed for war with the enemy’s 
fortress in the next street.” 


What Chicago needs, says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is a 
“new set of official tools to work with,” from the Mayor and 
Chief of Police down, while the Newark News puts it this way: 


“Neither Chicago nor any other community can long endure 
a peace guaranteed by gunmen and racketeers. This is anarchy, 
as red as anything the Bolsheviks ever proposed. The only 
reason for it is that Chicago has not done its duty in electing a 
government that would furnish the needful protection of a 
civilized community. Does Chicago prefer to live under a reign of 
thugs?” 
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WIRE-TAPPING HELD LEGAL 


66 DIRTY BUSINESS!” Thus Mr. Justice Holmes 
A characterizes a method of getting evidence that a 

majority of the Federal Supreme Court declares to be 
perfectly legal. Perhaps, we read in the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘ there 
has never been so sharp a clash in the Supreme Court of the 
United States over a five-to-four decision as that which appears 
in the opposing opinions of the majority and the minority Justices 
in the wire-tapping case.’’ And the clash is repeated in the 
editorial columns of the press. When Chief Justice Taft and 
the majority say that tapping telephone wires outside a house 
does not violate the constitutional right of security of the people 
“in their persons, houses, papers,’ and against ‘‘unreasonable 
searches and seizures,”’ and roaches the conclusion that too high 
an ethical standard about ovidence-getting would give undue 
immunity to criminals, papers friendly to Prohibition declare 
their agreement. When Mr. Justice Brandeis and the dissenters 
argue for a broader interpretation of the Constitution, and 
vigorously denounce wire-tapping, they are enthusiastically 
joined by a host of editors not so friendly to Prohibition. 

The decision confirms the conviction in a lower Federal Court 
of members of a large bootlegging organization in the North- 
west. The Federal Prohibition officers obtained evidence by 
tapping telephone wires outside of the house of the accused in 
violation of a Washington State statute, making it a misdemeanor 
to do so. The appeal was based on the argument that such a 
method of gathering evidence violates the constitutional rights 
guaranteed in the Fourth and Fifth Amendments as follows: 


“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to 
be seized.”’ (Fourth Amendment.) 

‘“No person . . . shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to 
be a witness against himself.”” (Fifth Amendment.) 


In his majority decision affirming the conviction, Chief Justice 
Taft says in part: 


““The United States takes no such care of telegraph or telephone 
messages as of mailed sealed letters. 
forbid what was done here. 

‘““There was no searching. There was no seizure. 
dence was secured by the use of the sense of hearing, and that 
only. 
fendants. 

“The language of the Amendment can not be extended and 
expanded to include telephone wires reaching to the whole world 
from the defendant’s house or office. 

‘“Congress may, of course, protect the secrecy of telephone 
messages by making them, when intercepted, inadmissible in 
evidence in Federal criminal trials, by direct legislation, and 
thus depart from the common law of evidence. 

‘‘A standard which would forbid the reception of evidence if 
obtained by other than nice ethical conduct by government 
officials would make society suffer and give criminals greater 
immunity than has been known heretofore.”’ 


Justices Brandeis, Holmes, Butler, and Stone delivered dis- 
senting opinions. In the course of his brief statement, Mr. Justice 
Holmes called wire-tapping ‘‘a dirty business,’”’ and said: ‘‘We 
have to choose, and, for my part, | think it a less evil that some 
criminals should escape than that the Government should play 
an ignoble part.’”’ In his longer opinion, Mr. Justice Brandeis 
argued that constitutional clauses protecting the individual 
against abuses of power must have a ‘‘capacity of adaptation to 
a changing world.” Since the language of the Fourth Amend- 
ment was written, ‘‘subtler and more far-reaching means of 
invading privacy have become available to the Government,” 
and still further means may be developed in the future: 


‘“‘The progress of science in furnishing the Government with 
means of espionage is not likely to stop with wire-tapping. Ways 


The Amendment does not 
The evi- \ 


There was no entry of the houses or offices of the de- | 


may someday be developed by which the Government, without 
removing papers from secret drawers, can reproduce them in 
court, and by which it will be enabled to expose to a jury the 
most intimate occurrences of the home.”’ 


If earlier court decisions admit that a sealed letter entrusted 
to the mails is protected by the Constitution, then, according 
to the Brandeis argument, so is the telephone message: 

“The mail is a public service furnished by the Government. 
The telephone is a public service furnished by its authority. 
There is, in essence, no difference between the sealed letter and 
the private telephone message. 

“‘The evil incident to invasion of the privacy of the telephone 
is far greater than that involved in tampering with the mails.”’ 


It is immaterial, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, where 
the physical connection with the telephone wires was made, and 
also immaterial that this was done in aid of law enforcement: 

‘‘ixperience should teach us to be most on our guard to protect 
liberty when the Government’s purposes are beneficent... . 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious encroachment 
by men of zeal, well-meaning, but without understanding. 

“To declare that in the administration of the criminal law the 
end justifies the means—to declare that the Government may 
commit crimes in order to secure the conviction of a private 
criminal—would bring terrible retribution. Against that per- 
nicious doctrine this Court should resolutely set its face.” 


Taking first the papers that support the majority decision, we 
find the Cleveland Plain Dealer saying it is easily defended on 
the ground that ‘‘nice ethical conduct” may make society suffer 
and thus ‘‘be inconsistent with good public policy.” The boot- 
legging conspiracy involved in the case was extremely large and 
powerful—*‘ to break it up, some stretching of the Fourth Amend- 
ment is likely in the long run to do more good than harm.” 
‘‘Much ado has been made by the wets about this alleged viola- 
tion of the home’s sanctity,’ observes the Grand Rapids Press; 
“but the court appears to have looked beneath the surface’’: 


‘“‘Nearly all American homes and buildings are now tied to- 
gether by a net-work of telephone wires. That has made them 
in many ways different institutions from the isolated places they 
were when Anglo-Saxon doctrine was forming on a man’s right 
to privacy and safety in his own residence. The answering of a 
telephone is in itself a relinquishment of this privacy. The use 
of a telephone may be the sole method of turning an innocent- 
looking house into a center of crime, making it unnecessary for 
the other actors in a conspiracy to congregate in any way, and 
thus robbing the police of chances formerly open to them to keep 
track of criminal plotters. This is true not only of illicit liquor 
conspiracies but of a host of others, and wire-tapping is about 
the only counter method open to the police.” 


But the majority press opinion seems to side with the minority 
of the Supreme Court. Through the Taft decision, Prohibition 
“has now made universal snooping possible,’ declares the 
New York Times. It seems to the Hartford Courant that we 
have come to that pass ‘‘when to impose total abstinence upon 
the citizen the Government finds it necessary to break down 
all the constitutional safeguards that have. been in existence since 
the Republic was established.” ‘‘The Supreme Court has been 
bewitched by Prohibition,” is the way the New York Evening 
Post puts it. It seems to the New Haven Journal-Courier that: 


“Instead of further protecting society from the criminal, the 
majority decision increases the possibility of criminal indulgence 
and of multiplying the number of criminals. Throwing the door 
wide open to the tapping of telephone wires by Tom, Dick and 
Harry would seem to be a most dangerous contribution to the 
development of blackmail as well as of straight crime.” 


Taking the hint from Mr. Justice Taft that Congress might 
legislate to protect telephone privacy, the New York World 
declares that Congress must do this, ‘‘unless it is willing to see 
an intolerable espionage established in this country; since the 
Supreme Court does not choose to stand as a bulwark between 
this tyranny and the rights of the private citizen, the public has 
no relief except Congressional action.” 
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CEDAR ISLAND LODGE (LEFT) AND DINING-HALL, WITH RUSTIC BRIDGE 
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CITIZENS OF BRULE REGISTER JOY ON HEARING WHO IS TO BE THEIR NEIGHBOR 


An angler’s paradise they call it. Miles of dim forest and balsam-scented trails; miles of trout streams, alive with hungry fish; baeain “ase ee 
galore, and a luxurious cedar-bark lodge and dining-hall to come home to—these are some of the attractions, we are told, that have lur ay ie a a 
and Mrs. Coolidge to Cedar Island Lodge, in the northwestern corner of Wisconsin. The lodge is on a spear re estate enone the ets ae 
thirty-five miles from Superior, Wisconsin, and not a great deal farther from Duluth, Minnesota. The See ee sy! to oe aan : ‘ 1e 7 
of the late Henry Clay Pierce, an oil magnate who had a great love of nature, and who preserved here a section of the Nias ro is ee ne 
wild life, including many beautiful deer. Seven lakes on the estate are stocked with muskellunge. The ne oe town is pie W = ae Be rabi- 
tants, seven miles away. The Executive office, however, according to press dispatches, is to be in a high-school building at Superior. 


SONSIN 


VIEWS AROUND PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S SUMMER HOME IN WI 
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A THIRD MOTOR-CAR COLOSSUS 


sé NEW COLOSSUS of the automotive industry, second 
A only to the Ford Company and General Motors,” is 
welcomed by the press in the shape of the merger of 
Dodge Brothers with the Chrysler Corporation. The word 
“‘welecomed”’ is used advisedly, for, as the San Francisco Bulletin 
notes, the story of this industrial marriage is ‘‘not one that the 
nation is asked to read with alarm,”’ for ‘‘it spells progress and, 
instead of diminishing, tends rather to increase effective compe- 
tition.’ ‘In the hands of large corporations, if wisely managed, 
there are untold expansion possibilities ahead,’ remarks the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal; ‘‘the world wants more cars.” 

It is as the biggest consolidation in 
the history of the automobile business 
that the news writers hail the Chrysler- 
Dodge merger. The new corporation 
will have a total capitalization of over 
$450,000,000, and will rank next to 
General Motors and Ford in produc- 
tion and yearly sales, so we read in the 
New York dailies. The merger is to 
be accomplished by the exchange of 
Chrysler common stock for the va- 
rious classes of Dodge stock, and the 
Chrysler Corporation will assume the 
liabilities of Dodge Brothers. Com- 
ment in the motor industry, we read 
ina Detroit dispatch to The Wall Street 
Journal, ‘‘is uniformly favorable as to 
the constructiveness of the Chrysler 
offer.” We are told further that: 

“Hrom the Dodge standpoint this 
merger offers stockholders the man- 
agement of Walter P. Chrysler and his 
associates, who, in the Chrysler corpora- 
tion, have established a record almost 
unparalleled in the motor industry. 

“From the Chrysler standpoint, 
Chrysler shareholders will obtain con- 
trol of one of the largest and most 
effective dealer organizations in the 
country, there being about 6,000 
Dodge agencies. There is no inten- 
tion of abandoning the Dodge product, 
which will continue to be sold through 
its former outlets, and which, with the 
development of De Soto agencies by 
Chrysler, will result in Chrysler having 
three distributing outlets in hundreds 
of cities. In adopting this policy, 
Chrysler is following the line so successfully pioneered by General 
Motors in its various divisions.” 


Underwood & Underwood 


Walter P. Chrysler, 


The merger deal was worked out, it seems, by Clarence Dillon 
of Dillon, Read and Company, which purchased the control of 
Dodge a few years ago, and Walter P. Chrysler. In the reor- 
ganized company, Mr. Chrysler will become Chairman of the 
Board, and Mr. Dillon Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
while EK. G. Wilmer, now President of Dodge, will remain in that 
capacity. 

Mr. Wilmer points out that the two businesses will continue 
for the present as two separate manufacturing and selling 
units, and he ealls their union one of the most constructive 
recent steps in the automobile trade. Mr. Chrysler denies 
that there will be any acquisition of properties other than that 
of Dodge Brothers. ‘If we grow,’ he says, ‘‘we will grow ac- 
cording to our financial, marketing, and manufacturing capaci- 
ties—not beyond them—in a straining after domination.”’ In 
Mr. Chrysler’s opinion, ‘‘sound business is not best subserved 
by endeavoring to outdistance other manufacturing factors.” 

The motor business as a whole, comments the New York 
World, is overexpanded, and has, ever since the war, ‘‘been 


A RISING MOTOR-CAR MAGNATE 


whom the Chrysler-Dodge 
merger makes one of the dominant figures in the 
automotive industry. 


undergoing a weeding-out process.” In fact, there is a 


strong consensus of opinion in automobile circles ,that further 
consolidations are inevitable, we read in a Providence Journal 


editorial: 


“To this general opinion may be added such concrete factors 
as the growing necessity for better stabilization of this mam- 
moth business, the rapid enlargement of the foreign market 
which is conducive to combined exporting agencies instead of 
multiple independent exporting firms, the increasing resistance 
which the smaller independent organizations feel in pitting the 
products of small-scale operations against those of large-scale 
operations, and various others. 

“There is a particular need for better stabilization, as past 
experience with sudden price reduc- 
tions and sharply fluctuating monthly 
production figures well illustrates. 
Such stabilization would be beneficial 
to manufacturers, enabling them to 
purchase raw materials in quantities 
corresponding more accurately to their 
needs, to produce cars in volume ap- 
proximating the actual demand, and 
to figure profits with a greater degree 
of accuracy. It would be helpful to 
employees, also, freeing them to a 
greater degree than is now the case 
from the fear of sudden suspensions 
of their work.” 


That further consolidation is inev- 
itable, but not necessarily imminent, is 
the gist of Mr. William L. Ayers’s 
observations in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce: 


“‘This is a fairly good period in the 
automobile industry, and most com- 
panies have been making money. 
When they are broached on a con- 
solidation, they want their properties 
to go in on the basis of the best earnings 
and prospects they have had in sey- 
eral years. 

“‘Wor that reason the consolidations 
may take several years more to work 
out. No manufacturer wants to con- 
cede ‘greater value to any company 
than his own, unless his back is to the 
wall. 

‘“The consolidation era in the in- 
dustry is at hand, nevertheless. Men 
who know say that in three to five 
years there will be only about eight or 
ten big automobile companies, against 
about twenty-two active producers 
now, that they will be consolidated into strong units, the weaker 
ones being put in with the leaders, and competition concentrated 
thereby. : 

“Best opinion is that the automobile industry needs consoli- 
dation. The General Motors record of making 44 ‘per cent. of 
all automobiles sold in the United States and Canada last year 
is pointed to in support of this argument. It is contended that 
the smaller companies must join forces to become more effective 
against such competition.” 


Noting that Ford, General Motors, and the Chrysler-Dodge 
combination now control about 80 per cent. of the total output 
of cars, the Providence News thinks it very likely that within 
five years the three will make practically all the cars produced 
in the country, and ‘‘ what will happen then is hard to foresee”’: 


“Tf the ‘Big Three’ are wise they will come to some arrange- 
ment by which they will make a scientific division of the market, 
at the same time contenting themselves with reasonable profits. 
If they are not wise, they will form some huge supercorporation, 
and try to sell cars at exorbitant prices that will soon kill off 
the demand. The present prosperity of the automobile industry 
rests on the fact that it is giving good value for the people’s 
money. If it will continue that practise, it will have nothing 
to fear from the future.” 
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TO MAKE 174 BROADCASTING STATIONS SHUT UP SHOP: THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


Which rules that 162 broadcasting stations and twelve portable stations must ‘‘go off the air,’’ unless they serve public interest. 
right, the members are: Sam Pickard, Orestes H. Caldwell, Judge Eugene O. Sykes, Harold A. Lafount, and Judge Ira E. Robinson, Chairman. 


RIGHTS OF THE LITTLE BROADCASTER \. 


HE MOST DRASTIC STEP taken by the Federal 


Radio Commission since it was organized some fifteen , 


months ago, it is generally agreed, is the order directing 
162 broadeasting stations and twelve portable stations, scattered 
throughout the United States, to show cause why their licenses 
should not be canceled on August first. The position of the 
Commission is that these stations are not serving the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity. 
stations claim that they are being deprived of property rights 
without due process of law. The prospects, in the opinion of the 
Oshkosh Northwestern, are for a large number of lawsuits, and 
the New York Herald Tribune believes that— 


‘“The orders to walk the plank probably will not be obeyed 
without a fight, and the contest may be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The framers of the radio law in 
1927 expected that the right of Congress and the Commission to 
keep stations off the air would be challenged promptly in the 
courts. The issue was avoided by the Commission’s tolerance of 
the whole crowd. Now that its thumbs are down, the desig- 
nated victims are by no means disposed to accept their fate in 
a moriturt salutamus spirit of resignation.” 


At any rate, observes the Wichita Hagle, ‘‘an important Amer- 
ican policy will have been formulated at the termination of the 
ensuing battle between the broadcasters and the Commission.” 
As the Philadelphia Record explains: 


‘“A radio station is property, and represents considerable in- 
vestment. When it is silenced it remains the property of its 
owner, but exactly in the same way as a dead horse: It is of ab- 
solutely no further use. Some of the to-be-silenced stations earn 
money; others advertise their owners; still others operate simply 
for notoriety. Their reasons for wanting to be heard ‘on the air’ 
may not be sound, but the reasons they can present in court are 
entirely different. They can claim destruction of property with- 
out compensation, unwarranted stoppage of free speech, inter- 
ference with private enterprise, discrimination, and oppression 
of the little fellow in the interest of the big fellow. 

“A good deal will be heard of this matter before it is finally 


settled.” 

Meanwhile, the Utica Press, viewing the problem as a whole, 
has “‘little doubt” that the elimination of the 174 stations “‘not 
only is highly desirable, but almost inevitable if the future de- 
velopment of radio is to be considered.”’ To quote the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal: 

“The step contemplated by the Commission is intended to 
clear the air, lessen the present confusion and interference, and 


generally to improve reception. The public wants good pro- 
grams, and it objects to the interference caused by stations of 


On the other hand, the | 


From left to 


low power and inferior programs. The tendency seems to be in 
\\the direction of fewer and better stations with consistently 
/ high-grade programs. In its attempts to improve conditions on 
the air, and to put broadeasting on a permanent basis, the Radio 
Commission has the best interests of the listening public and of 
the industry at heart.”’ 


According to Robert Mack, Consolidated Press correspondent: 


“The greatest number of reductions will occur in the fourth 
zone of Middle Western States, where ninety-seven stations 
must go. A dozen of them are in Chicago, and some forty are 
within a hundred-mile radius of Chicago. The first zone loses 
forty, at least twenty-four of which are in the New York metro- 
politan area. Thirty-one may be eliminated from the second 
zone, which embraces Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia. Only six are deleted from the fifth zone of 
Far Western States. The third zone of Southern States, still 
below its quota of stations, loses none. 

“The unlucky stations are to be given a special hearing at 
Washington, July 9, at which they must show cause why their 
licenses should be renewed.”’ 


‘*Since the air hasn’t enough wave-length channels for all, the 
only remedy for the howls and squeals that afflict the radio fan,” 
concludes the Philadelphia Bulletin, ‘‘is the drastic elimination 


” 


of a number of stations. 

On the other hand, maintains the Brooklyn EFagle, in an edi- 
torial about conditions in the New York district, where twenty- 
four stations have been called to account: 


‘“Hivery one agrees that there should be fewer stations to clear 
up interference and improve reception. Nine out of ten radio 
listeners would not care if the twenty-four stations listed by 
the Commission would drop out of the radio program. The 
tenth listener would care a great deal, and the question arises 
whether he is not entitled to some consideration. 

“To eite one example: Station WEVD was established by 
Socialists as a memorial to Eugene V. Debs. It is the only 
radically-minded broadeasting station in this district. It repre- 
sents only a small minority of the electorate, but to eliminate it 
would exclude the third most important political party from 
broadeast facilities. 

‘‘Radio interference is less objectionable than radio autocracy. 
The big stations representing the great corporations, the power 
combinations, the Administration toadies will always be con- 
tinued. With their hookups and their national advertising con- 
tracts, their enormous capital, their willingness and their ability 
to pay for favorable publicity, they can provide the programs and 
the pressure that will keep them on the air. 

‘“Tt is the little fellows that need the sympathetic consideration 
of the Radio Commission. Some of them are nothing more than 
a nuisanee and will have to be removed. But many of them 
represent groups or sections that are entitled to broadcast their 
material.” 
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THE “RED” PRESIDENTIAL TICKET 


HE RED FLAG OF COMMUNISM flew above the 

national convention in New York City where, on 

May 27, William Z. Foster and Benjamin Gitlow were 
chosen to bear the standard of the Workers (Communist) party 
in the Presidential campaign. “There have been many—and 
stormy—Communist conventions in the United States within 
the past eight years,’’ observes The Daily Worker, of New York 
City, ‘‘but this is the first ever called for the specific purpose 
of putting the revolutionary party into the parliamentary 
struggle.”” Twenty-five 
negro workers, ten farm- 
ers, and many women 
were among the 296 dele- 
gates from every section 
of the country, we are 
told, and the nomina- 
tion of the two ecandi- 
dates is said to have 
been followed by a dem- 
onstration that lasted 
three-quarters of an 
hour, According to this 
Communist daily: 


“The Workers (Com- 
munist) party has passed 
through a tremendous 
process of development 
in the last four years. 
It has gone through the 
test of fire. It has 
played an important part 
in every strike of any 
magnitude. Without it, 
the striking mine-work- 
ers would have been de- 
feated months ago.” 
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dent. 
Vice-Presidential nominee, 


Furthermore, says the 
party platform: 


“The Workers (Communist) party of America declares itself 
the deadly enemy of capitalism. It has as its aim the over- 
throw of capitalism, the establishment of a workers’ and farmers’ 
government, the establishment of a Communist society in which 
the means of production will not be the private property of the 
few, a society which will not be based on profit but on labor, 
which will not be founded on class divisions, which will eradicate 
imperialist wars as well as class wars, and which will be able to 
eliminate poverty. 

““The Republican party of to-day is nothing but the party of 
trusts, of finance capital, of the biggest business interests of the 
country. The Democratic party stands for the perpetuation 
of the peonage of negroes in the South and for the maintenance 
of wage slavery throughout the country. There are no real 
political differences between the two big political parties. Bothare 
parties of capitalism; both are the enemies of the working class. 

“The main slogan of the Republican party to-day is ‘Pros- 
perity.’ But reality shows depression and unemployment. 
The main slogan of the Democratic party is: ‘Honesty in Govern- 
ment.’ But reality shows at least as much corruption on the 
part of Democrats as on that of the Republicans. 


“The Socialist party of America, which still claims to be a: 


working class party, is in fact a party of the lower middle ¢lass. 
Its leadership has become part of the bureaucracy of the A. F. 
of L. Its whole ambition is to inherit the traditions of the 
La Follette third-party movement. 

“The Workers (Communist) party is the only party which 
fights for the interests of the working class, working farmers, 
and the opprest negro race; and that is the very reason why 
all the forees of the old capitalist parties, the bureaucrats of the 
A. F. of L., and the leaders of the Socialist party are united 
against the Communists.” 


The demands of the ‘‘Reds,”’ which we find scattered through- 
out the platform, are, in part, as follows: 


‘WE MUST BUILD A SOVIET GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES” 


Says William Z. Foster (left), the Workers (Communist) party's candidate for Presi- 


“Tt will come,’’ he declares, ‘‘and behind it will stand a Red army.” 
Benjamin Gitlow 
Assemblyman and, says the New York Sun, has served a term for criminal anarchy. 


‘‘ Abolition of the Senate, of the Supreme Court, and of the 
veto power of the President. 

‘‘TImmediate release of all political prisoners. 

“Immediate withdrawal of United States warships and 
marines from China. . =. 

“Immediate recognition of the Soviet Government by the 
United States Government. 

“Abolition of all laws which disfranchise the negroes on 
the ground of color. 

“Abolition of laws forbidding intermarriage of persons of 
different races. 

‘* Abolition of censorship over moving pictures, theaters, radio. 

“A five-year morato- 
rium on farm mortgage 
debts, including debts 
on chattels. 

“Graduated income 
tax, starting with in- 
comes above $5,000 and 
increasing gradually, so 


that all incomes over 
$25,000 per year are con- 
fiscated. 


““Hqual pay for equal 
work for male and female 
workers. 

“Shorter hours of la- 
bor. A five-day week. 
A minimum of thirty-six 
consecutive hours’ rest 
in seven days. 

“Immediate withdraw- 
als of all American troops 
from Latin America. 

‘“Tmmediate repeal of 
the immigration laws. 
Abolition of all restric- 
tions in immigration. 

‘Franchise for all for- 
eign-born and migratory 
workers and for the youth 
between the ages of 18 
and 21. 

‘*Federal law for social 
insurance in the ease of 
sickness, accident, un- 
employment, and old age. 

‘Abolition by law of child labor under the age of 16, and State 
maintenance of all children at present employed. 

‘““Every young person 18 years of age or over must be given 
the right to vote. Old enough to work—old enough to vote. 

““Municipal fixing of low rents for workers. Rent should 
not amount to more than 10 per cent. of their wages. 

‘‘Exemption from all kinds of taxation for all wage-earners. 

“‘ Abolition of the whole system of infamous imperialist ‘peace’ 
treaties. Down with the Dawes plan! Canecelation of all 
debts of the last imperialist world war!” 


The 


(right), is a former New York 


In the Presidential election four years ago, we are told, the 
Workers (Communist) party polled 36,386 votes in a total vote 
of 29,091,417. In thirty-three States no votes whatever were 
reported. Of the 1928 candidates the New York Sun says: 


“Foster is 47 years old. He was born in Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1918, expelled from the Socialist party, he joined 
the Industrial Workers of the World and led the steel strike of 
that year. His running mate is Benjamin Gitlow, former New 
York Assemblyman and ex-convict. 

““Gitlow is 37. He was graduated from Public School 77, 
Manhattan, and went three years to Stuyvesant High School. 
In 1917 he was elected to the Assembly on the Socialist ticket, 
and two years later he helped organize the Communist Labor 
party of America. 

““Gitlow’s citizenship was forfeited by his conviction in 1920 
on charges of criminal anarchy and violation of the criminal 
syndicalist law. It was not restored when he was pardoned.” 


“There is just one good purpose served by the Communist party 
convention,’’ maintains the Providence News: ‘‘It serves to show 
how abjectly ‘Red’ propaganda has failed in the United States, and 
how completely the country has recovered from the hysteria into 
which Foster’s antics used to throw it seven or eight years ago.”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’) 


‘ Sy war enough gas and it may asphyxiate itself— Brooklyn 
agle. 


WHEN a political party splits, one portion is merely a splinter. 
—Toledo Blade. 


PROHIBITION will not cease to be an issue until it becomes a 
fact.— Virginian-Pilot. 


WE wish we could veto some of the bills that are presented to 
us.—American Lumberman (Chicago). 


A Bririsu judge says the first is one of the dangerous years of 
married life. Yes, it is the first.—Detroit News. : 


Ir Lindy really wants to get away and be unnoticed, let him 
come out here to Iowa and run for something on the Democratie 
ticket.—Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil. 

Ir is no trouble to be a 
political leader if you know 
which way the crowd is 


Porirics is played and the public is worked.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Tue sun does not rise in the West, but sometimes the farmers 
do.— Virginian-Pilot. 


In China a man’s political affiliations are discovered at the 
inquest.—San Diego Union. ; 


You can’t make the way of the transgressor hard while the 
getaway is easy.—Publishers Syndicate. 


MISSIONARIES can explain their religion. The hard part is to 
explain their civilization. Muskogee Phoenix. 


WuateEver may be the financial success of the transconti- 
nental foot-race, it will be generally conceded that the winners 
: got a run for their money.— 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


Prruars President Coo- 
lidge could get Mr. Kellogg 


going.—The Pathfinder. 


A DECATHLON is any com- 
bination of ten athletic 
events. Such as putting up 
a screen door.— Detroit News. 


A Cutcaco firm makes a 
partner out of a gunman. 
Well, it ought to do a stiff 
business.—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


Brrore beginning to talk 
about a third party in the 
South, it might be well to 
find the second one.—Vir- 
gintan-Pilot. 


British physicians now 
elaim that erying is good for 
one’s complexion, provided, 
of course, that one’s com- 
plexion is one’s complexion. 
—Detroit News. 


“CHane@ Quits Peking.”’ 
Ah, but what will Peking 
eare? For Chang will soon 
be replaced by Cheng, Ching, 
Chong or, possibly, Chung.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Tue Office Cynie’s daily 
view on agriculture is that A 
just as long as there are $7,000,000 appropriations to fight corn- 
borers, there will be corn-borers.— Detroit News. 


Awnotuer thing the ultimate consumer pays without realizing 
it is the salary of the bill collector—wSan Francisco Chronicle. 


-Prruaps the President just wanted to see if two-thirds of 
Congress could ever get together on anything.—San Diego Union. 


One of Rockefeller’s daughters has just lost a $7,000,000 suit. 
Women’s clothes cost something awful.— American Lumberman 
(Chicago). 

Our fruit-growers are right up to the minute in most respects, 


but they still have a ‘‘maiden’s blush” apple.—Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 


Bankruptcy cost the country more than fires in 1926. And 
at that some of the fires probably prevented a bankruptcy.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Curcaco has inaugurated a clean-up movement, and robbery 
figures for the week show that the bandits are doing their share.— 
New York Evening Post. 


An expert has published figures to show that the cost of city 
government has decreased, which proves that it is more blessed 
to be an expert than a taxpayer.—San Diego Union. 


THIS OUGHT TO KEEP US BUSY 


to negotiate an antiwar 
treaty with the corn belt.— 
Virginian-Pilot. 


ON 


Bur at that, when a woman 
driver sticks out her hand 
you know she’s thinking of 
doing something. — Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Ir must be a good deal of 
a jolt to change all of a 
sudden from a_ university 
graduate to a mere guy look- 
ing for a job.—/ndianapolis 
News. 


Dr. Voronorr says hu- 
man beings can be made to 
live 140 years. The first 
generation of this new type 
will raise Cain with the in- 
heritance-tax receipts.—San 
Diego Union. 


To maintain our great 
national prosperity we must 
continue to spend, we are 
told. To insure our indi- 
vidual prosperity we must 
save. Now that’s all cleared 
up.— Detroit News. 


—Talburt in the Washington News. THE new rocket-propelled 
automobile has twenty-seven 
eylinders and no brakes. It 
seems to be just the type of car that some of our collegiate 


youths have been looking for.—San Diego Ui.ton. 


We see where Mr. Hoover speaks in defense of the younger 
generation. Especially those twenty-one years of age and better. 
—Dallas News. 


An order has gone out from Washington not to shoot boot- 
leggers. This is a Presidential year, and even a bootlegger has 
a vote.— Milwaukee Journal. 


Tue new Oxford Dictionary has 414,825 words. This includes 
all the known words in the English jlanguage, except the ones 
used by baseball writers.— Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Amona the workers for the Isaak Walton league are some of 
our most prominent church officials. Possibly hoping to develop 
a fish that won’t bite on Sunday.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


A Micnicgan man paid $21 for Nick Longworth’s marriage 
license, but Mr. Longworth probably could tell him that it isn’t 
the initial cost but the upkeep that really counts.—New York 
Evening Post. 

Mempers of the American Ku Klux Klan have decided not 
to cover their faces in future, but, having seen photographs of 
some of them in the newspapers, we hope they will reconsider 
their decision.—Punch (London). 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


THE SOCIALIST VICTORY IN GERMANY 


HE UNMISTAKABLE DECISION of the German 
voter to have nothing more to do with the Government 
of the Right, ‘“‘under which he has suffered for more 
than a year,’ say some German editors, is one notable fact of 
the tally of the recent Reichstag election. Others, as vari- 
ously observed, are that 
out of the struggle the 
* Social-Democratice party 
emerged as victor, that 
the anemia of the mon- 
archist element is ob- 
vious, that the Com- 
munist party revealed 
unexpected strength, 
while the so-called bour- 
geois parties showed 
“impossible disunion”’ 
and ‘‘idiotic disruption.” 
The itemized record of 
the votes cast for the 
candidates of the several 
parties appeared in THE 
Lirerary Dieestr for 
June 2 in connection 
with American comment 
from English-language 
and from German-lan- 
guage newspapers. In 
turning to the press of 
Germany we find the 
Social-Democratie Vor- 
(Berlin) assert- 
ing that there are two 
victors in the struggle: the Social Democrats and: the Com- 
munists. This newspaper then goes on to say: 


P. & A. photograph 


A German party van distributing favors to the crowd on election day in Berlin. 


waerts 


“The bourgeoisie have lost in spite of the increase in the entire 
number of votes cast. A small percentage of their losses has been 
absorbed by the Economic League. The increase gained by the 
Communists need not be taken tragically. It was brought about 
at the cost of the bourgeois parties. Disillusioned voters, par- 
ticularly from the ranks of the Right, have gone over to the 
Communists. They are the recruits of Socialism, who, according 
to their own lights, have gone over to an apparently ‘more 
radical’ party. Of course it is regrettable and gives us much food 
for thought, that the Social Democrats had to share their victory 
with the Communists. However, in the first place, the majority 
of the Social Democrats over the Communists remains, and, in 
the second place, the Communists have the larger mouth, whereas 
we have the longer breath. With bad politics, one can win 
over votes for a time only. The voters of the Communist 
party to day will be the voters of the Social-Democratic party 
to-morrow.” 


The Berliner Tageblatt concedes that the Social-Democratic 
party is the winner of the election, informs us that in practically 
all the voting districts the Social Democrats increased their 
’ strength by 15 per cent., and, it adds: 


‘‘Kven in districts where the total number of votes cast was 
less than at former Reichstag elections, the number of Social- 
Democratic votes increased. Whereas the Social Democrats 
gained twenty new mandates, the Communists, with a gain of 
nine mandates, were very much behind them in the number of 
votes gained. In the Free State of Saxony alone the Commu- 


MAKING GERMAN VOTERS “FEEL GOOD” 


nists’ gain of 88,000 votes is in excess of the 63,000 of the Social 
Democrats. In two of the voting districts of Saxony, Leipzig 
and Dresden-Bautzen, the Social Democrats and the Communists 
polled more than half of the entire vote cast. In Magdeburg 40 
per cent. of the voters voted for the Social-Democratic party. 

‘‘The move toward the Left did not much affect the Demo- 
cratic party. This party, 
which had _ thirty-two 
seats in the old Reichs- 
tag, is now, with its 
twenty-five mandates, 
below the stand it held 
in the: May election of 
1924. Its loss is all the 
harder, inasmuch as the 
Democratic party is 
not an agitating or tem- 
porary party, but rather 
one with important, 
fruitful ideas. It has 
gradually made itself 
felt throughout the Re- 
public, and had placed 
a number of excellent 
leaders at the country’s 
disposal. 

‘‘What conclusion can 
be drawn from the final 
result of the election? 
For the present, it is 
certain that the present 
Administration major- 
ity (German National- 
ists, People’s party, 
Centrists and the Bava- 
rian People’s party) has 
been broken up. If one 
adds the seats of the 
Land League and that 
of the Christian National 
Peasants’ party to that of the German Nationalists, they will 
have but 208 seats of the 489. It will remain a minority even 
if the Economic League, with its 23 mandates, is added. The 
Weimar Coalition, with its 249 mandates, lacks 6 seats of 
having a majority. The only majority which remains possible 
is the Large Coalition, the Social Democrats, the Democrats, 
the Centrists, and the People’s party, having 283 seats in 
the new Reichstag. In this coalition the Social-Democratic 
party would have more representatives than the other three 
parties put together. The internal political significance of the 
election lies in the thorough withdrawal of the German people 
from German Nationalistic demagogy and dissension, and in a 
new profession of faith in the German Republic, the opponents 
of which have been thoroughly defeated. With respect to 
foreign politics, the election was a renewed demonstration in 
favor of the policy of reconciliation which had been conceived 
by Wirth and Rathenau and carried on by Stresemann. One 
must reap the advantageous possibilities of this internal and 
external political result by the speedy formation of the Large 
Coalition. Now the Social Democrats have the floor. The 
former Administration will resign, and it is assumed that the 
President will question the Social Democrats as to their ideas 
concerning the new Administration. ’’ 


Caustically the Bremer Nachrichten declares that the sovereign 
German people have once again voted in such a manner that 
‘““one can not predict whether we shall have an Administra- 
tion that will give the German citizen a warm coat, or one that 
will attempt to divide that coat on the Marxian principles,”’ 
and, it continues: 


‘“‘The result shows that the pessimists were right. The Social 
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Democrats have won more than 20 mandates, and 
even the Communists have gained 9 seats, whereas 


the bourgeoisie have been weakened all along the - 


line. We believe that it is entirely too modest on 
the part of the Socialistic party press to speak of 
‘success.’ It might well speak of a ‘victory,’ a vic- 
tory won through the unequaled disunion, the 
idiotic disruption and the egotism on the part of 
the bourgeoisie. One may openly say in which 
direction the wind is blowing, for the Socialist trees 
do not reach the heavens. The mandate increase of 
the Social-Democratic party has hardly swayed the 
present balance of power. At any rate, the Weimar 
Coalition has not been increased by the Socialistic 
gain. It has merely brought about a Parliament 
in which the Left and the Right are confronted with 
very uncertain and fluctuating majority estimates. 

“Under these conditions, the only solution for a 
stable government would be the Large Coalition 
which has already played an important réle in the 
election. Any other majority combination is out 
of the question. The Social Democrats, the Cen- 
trists, the People’s party, the Democrats and the 
Bavarian People’s party have command of a sure 
majority with almost 300 seats. One may anticipate 
difficulty in that the Social Democrats will be so 
puffed up through their gain in mandates, that they 
will make demands on the bourgeois parties which can not be 
fulfilled. For this reason it is particularly to be regretted that 
these parties, as well as the Democrats, have suffered a loss of 
seven mandates. For both factions have done their part in the 
various governmental combinations during past years. If the 
- developments in the way of reconstruction are not to be hindered, 
then these two parties must take heed that sensible limitations 
be put upon the Socialistic demands. If the Socialistic success 
should attempt a move to the Left, it would be fatal to German 
polities. This possibility must be removed.” 


The most enjoyable, and possibly the only enjoyable, part of 
the election, the Hamburger Fremdenblatt naively avows, was the 
fact that everything passed off quietly. Altho severe distur- 
bances were not actually feared, yet we are told that one had to 
take into consideration the possibility of ‘‘explosions’’ through- 
out the Republic because of the agitation of the various cam- 
paigns. Looking backward this newspaper finds a similarity to a 
degree between the results of this election and those of the first 
election ‘‘after the collapse of 1918,” and it continues: 


‘“At that time, approximately thirteen million Social-Demo- 
cratie votes were cast. The Communists had not yet existed as 


aparty. In the Reichstag election of 1920, the two Social-Demo- 
cratic parties polled but eleven million votes and the Communists, 
who then appeared for the first time as a party, approximately 
six hundred thousand. But the picture was different in May, 
1924, when the Social Democrats had six million votes and the 
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“THE ‘DOORN’ OF REALIZATION” 
—The Western Mail (Cardiff). 


Sommunists more than three and one-half million. In the last 
Reichstag election, in December, 1924, the Social Democrats 
polled eight million and the Communists not quite two and 
three-quarter million votes. This time the Social Democrats 
will receive over nine million votes and the Communists three 
millions. 

““The reason for this visible change may be found primarily 
in the economic situation. The German Nationalists met with 
much opposition and strong disfavor in the election. Decisive 
for them, however, was the economic failure of the last Cabinet 
which stood under their influence. They were not able to meet 
the questions of taxes, custom tariffs, and farm-relief. The 
mighty promises which they had made in the previous elections, 
particularly to the poorer classes who had borne the brunt of the 
evils of the inflation, were not fulfilled. The trend toward mon- 
archy on the part of its followers had greatly weakened, particu- 
larly since the presidency of Hindenburg. The party itself has 
frequently complained of the fact that the youth of Germany 
was no longer counted among its followers, and that any 
prophecy as to the party’s future was black indeed. 

“Tt is certain that the majority on the part of the Social 
Democrats and the Communists, which had been; feared by over- 
anxious politicians, is an impossibility. But it is much more 
important that the so-called Weimar Coalition is also an im- 
possibility. Only the Large Coalition may assure us of a secure 
foundation. We must reckon with the conditions as they are, 
and it would seem wise to accustom ourselves to the idea that 
the leadership will be entrusted to a Social-Demoeratic chan- 
cellor. The Prussian minister president, Braun, is probably 
the only man who comes into question. He has 
demonstrated his ability of ruling a Cabinet with 
a firm hand.”’ 


In the creation of the new administration, thinks 
the Koelnische Zeitung, it is less a question of a 
change of policy from Right to Left than the prob- 
lem of establishing a middle policy through the 
forces which the election has placed at the disposal 
of the parties. It is certain, this newspaper claims, 
that participation in such a policy will mean great 
sacrifices for the Social Democrats, and above all 
else they will have to occupy themselves with the 
reconstruction of the farming interests. Foremost 
in the realm of foreign affairs, we are told, are the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, modification of the 
Dawes plan, and the organization of a new tariff. 
As there is no possibility for a Conservative Coali- 
tion, the Berlin Taegliche Rundschau, noting the 
losses suffered by the bourgeois parties on all sides, 
believes that the Nationalists ‘‘will wander among 
the ranks of the Opposition and probably direct their 
main attacks against the country’s foreign policy.” 
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A BRITISH CRITICISM OF WALL STREET 


TARTLED AT THE MORE than $4,000 million of the 

total of loans granted to New York Stock Exchange 

brokers, some British editors begin to express concern 
because, in their view, the position ‘‘has become steadily more 
ominous, and only the most half-hearted efforts have been made 
to cope with the situation.”” Now within about a fortnight 
after the foregoing statement was made, the amount of loans 
in Wall Street was reported to have risen to more than 5,250 
millions. At the same time a famous London financial weekly, 
The Stalisi, notes that genuine trading activity in the United 
States has refused to respond to the normal seasonal factor, and 
is still definitely normal. 
We read then: 


below 


“The position is certainly para- 
doxical. Industry and commerce 
in the States appear to be satiated 
with credit. Artificially cheap 
money manufactured last autumn 
was unable to avert the coming of 
some measure of depression and 
the growth of unemployment. On 
the other hand, capital resources 
continue to pile up steadily in the 
States and find their readiest outlet 
in the securities market. The causes 
of the unhealthy concentration of 
eredit in New York have to be 
sought for deeper than in the policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 
They are indissolubly connected 
with the fiscal and debts policies of 
the country. The United States 
has at present foreign investments 
amounting approximately to $14,000 
million. In addition, the capital 
value of war debts owing to the 
Government may be placed at a 
further $4,000 million. 

‘“‘Last year the country received 
nearly $700 million on its foreign 
investments and about $200 million 
on account of war debts and repara- 
tions. Over the same period it had 
a favorable visible balance of trade 
of nearly $500 million. Fresh capital 
exports are at the present moment 
insufficient to absorb the surplus 
American sayings over the amount 
required for domestic capital ex- 
penditure, and this surplus is form- 
ing the pool that is, in its turn, 
feeding stock-exchange speculation. 
Higher money rates, which would 
accentuate business depression and 
encourage saving, do not in themselves appear to be an adequate 
remedy for the situation. The principal task is to find a safe 
outlet for the surplus savings of the nation and for the accumula- 
tion of redundant credit in New York. A number of avenues 
leading in the right direction lie open. Three of them are the 
encouragement of further capital exports, the lowering of tariffs, 
and the revision of war debts settlements.” 


That genuine trading activity in the United States would be 
severely penalized by the imposition of high money rates, which 
appear to be called for by the New YorkStock Exchange position, 
is a further observation of The Statist, which adds: 


‘“A serious business recession would provide excellent electoral 
ammunition to the Democrats in the coming Presidential eam- 
paign. No wonder then that, in the past months, while bankers 
have been deploring the growth in speculation, and have been 
urging that steps be taken to curb the dangerous development, 
high authorities at Washington have been declaring that ‘All 
was for the best in the best of possible worlds.’ 

““A more charitable interpretation of the lack of conscious 
policy on the part of American banking authorities is that the 
complex situation in the United States has got rather out of hand, 
and certainly beyond the grasp of the ‘amateur economists.’ ”’ 


A WOMAN DANCER OF OMDURMAN 


Whose performance shows Egyptian motifs have been 
preserved in the dances of the Sudanese. 


STRONG-ARM MEN OF THE SUDAN 


sé IGHTS AND ROBBERS” is the astonishing descrip- 

tion given to the Nuers, one of the numerous black 

tribes of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. These tribes 
are one of a bewildering number of distinet peoples, greatly 
varying in size, color, character, and language, we learn from 
‘“ Anelo-Egyptian Sudan,” a Green Book issued by the British 
Government, and are reported to be closely akin to the Dinka, 
once held to be the largest and most important of the swamp 
tribes. The Dinka, according to this Green Book, are generally 
savage, sullen, and treacherous, conservative and unenterprising 
to the last degree, lazy—only cultivating small crops for imme- 
diate use—and indifferent hunters. 
But they are not spoken of so 
harshly in the Leipzig Jllustririe 
Zeitung, by Hugo Adolf Bernatzik, 
who tells of a voyage he made 
along the White Nile with his 
camera and moving-picture camera 


in order to secure photographs of 
hitherto 
served races, some of which had 
never before been photographed. 
A constant lamentation he heard 


inaccessible and unob- 


from the once mighty Dinka, now 
humbled and impoverished, was 
that the Nuers robbed them and 
drove them out of their habitat. 
He relates further: 


“Tn an old Nile sailboat I was 
nearing the Bar-el-Zeraf, where the 
Nuers live. For my trip into the 
interior I used an automobile which 
had been converted into alight truck 
by means of a few boards. Endless 
steppes greeted me, with an oceca- 
sional thornbush in the vicinity of 
the infrequent water-holes, which 
were covered with a green carpet of 
grass. It was here that a mighty 
race, with a certain amount of 
culture, was supposed to reside. 
During the months of my stay in 
this territory, I learned to know the 
Nuers, even to love them for their 
free, noble and, one might even say, 
romantie, life. 

“These sinewy, slender, and 
almost ineredibly tall figures are 
accustomed to fasting and depriva- 
tion. They do not wear clothes, 
and but litle jewelry—merely necklaces and chains around 
their loins. Occasionally, bracelets adorn the remarkably beauti- 
ful women. The lance is the man’s constant companion. It 
serves as his weapon, his tools, and his eating utensil. The 
Nuers do not use bows. The carrying of firearms has been for- 
bidden them by the ‘white civilization.’ Nevertheless, they are 
able to bring down big game, even elephants. Such a hunt is an 
exciting and dangerous undertaking. In the evening, they 
quietly await the arrival of the elephant at one of the water-holes, 
and then wound it mortally with their spears. On the following 
morning, still white from the ashes of their encampment in 
which they bury themselves for protection against insects, they 
follow the bloody track which leads to the dead or weakened 
giant. The final slaying of the animal often requires great 
courage. 

“The villages of the Nuers consist of round huts—tukul—and 
the wife of each man has a hut for her own use. Polygamy is a 
matter of course, and the number of wives depends upon the 
wealth of the husband, who pays a large sum to his wife’s parents 
and relatives. The Nuers do not use actual money. Their 
entire wealth consists of cattle, principally oxen. They are rich, 
even according to our standards. Small villages often have 
many hundred head of cattle. But their table, in accordance 
with their tradition, is but sparsely set. Their chief nourishment 
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consists of millet—durrha—which they cultivate, cows’ milk 
and wild honey, and, occasionally a piece of venison and blood 
from the blood-letting of the oxen. Millet beer—merissa—and 
tobacco mixed with cow dung, are their only luxuries.” 


The spiritual culture of the Nuers, we are then advised, is 
higher than their material culture, and their religion—the belief 
in the Great Spirit—is monotheistic. Their 
apparent fetishism is said to be merely the 
consequence of their extended totemism and 
belief in magic. There are carefully thought- 
out marriage laws, and we read that: 


“Courage, endurance, love of family, rev- 
erence for the dead, and honor, are virtues 
which they practise in a matter-of-fact and 
accepted way. Their great national pride is 
not affected by trickery, theft or robbery if 
carried on against an alien tribe. Yes, they 
are robbers within the meaning of our penal 
code, but was it different in the case of our 
knights in the Middle Ages? If we go that 
far back in our thoughts, we can hardly eall 
the Nuer culture a primitive one, but rather 
a culture which, in a different manner, has 
conformed to the difficulties of the condi- 
tions of life.” 


Like all the negro races, this writer goes 
on to say, the Nuers love to dance, and in 
the dance find expression for all their emo- 
tions. Of the cultural dances of the 
Sudanese, that mixture of negro Hamite and 
Arab, he says that they} are merely expres- 
sions of sensuality. The Sudanese dance 
is performed only by girls, whose hair has 
been woven into many little braids, and 
whose lips have been dyed blue. The 
dance motifs are ancient, and yet, as in 
the case of many cultured races, the art of 
dancing is merely a thing of society. But— 


loins. 


“In contrast to this, | was able to watch the dance festivals 
of the Nubas, really primitive, almost unapproachable mountain 
dwellers. Coarse, flat faces deride any thought of refinement. 
But the dance alone does not suffice for them. Comedians, 
drest as clowns, rattle dancers with clappers hanging around 
their necks, and wrestling of powdered athletes, all these are 
necessary to bring good spirits to the festival. The subsequent 
dance of the painted 
women—this race knows 
nothing of the refine- 
ment of tattooing—is 
often nothing but rhyth- 
mie obscenity. 

“But with the Nuers 
itis different. Ofcourse, 
negro music knows noth- 
ing of melody, but merely 
rhythm. But how ex- 
pressive that rhythm is. 
How: passionate are the 
dances from the evening 
cow dance, in which the 
uplifted hands represent 
the horns of the cattle, 
to the wild, impressive 


death dances. All have 
meaning and  under- 
standing, and express 


simple, tho not ignoble, 
feeling. Soon all of this 
negro culture will have 
disappeared. Soon the 
‘white civilization’ will 
have spoiled it, extir- 
pated it, but hardly ab- 
sorbed it. Farewell, oh 
wide, quiet, and cruel 
steppes of Africa.” 


Photographs from the Leipzig Illustrirte Zeitung 


A SUDANESE WARRIOR 


One of the race of tall Nuers—a 
warrior with rich tattoo, and with 
finery around his neck, arms, and 

Worthy of note is the small 
stick fastened in his ear. 


THEIR “OWN HOMES” IN THE SUDAN 


A settlement of the Nuba tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which builds its huts 
in almost inaccessible rocky recesses of the mountains. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF BEAUTY CULTURE 


HE INDIGNANT COMPLAINT of a British Lord 

Justice against ‘‘those people with plenty of money and 

no brains, who are ready to spend that money in at- 
tempting to improve the face that Providence has given them,”’ 
has aroused counter protests, interesting 
both for their historic and humorous tone. 
Instead of being a modernistic evil of the 
post-war years, it is pointed out that ‘‘ beauty 
doctors”’ have been in practise for 3,000 
years or more. The art of beautification, 
writes Nina Condron in the London Daily 
News, is ‘‘as old as man’s romantic desire 
for beauty and woman’s desire for man.’ 
We read then: 


“Long before Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, 
‘painted her face and tired her head and 
looked out of the window’ into the eyes of 
her husband’s enemy, the women of ancient 
Kgypt reddened their lips and darkened their 
eyes, and labored in many ways to improve 
their faces. Apparently they were no-more 
satisfied with the handiwork of Providence 
than the beauty seekers of to-day. 

“When the dark tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
was opened in the Valley of the Kings and 
its secrets brought to light by the restless 
searching of modern archeologists, among 
the jewels and weapons and glitter of royal 
trappings was found a small cosmetic vase, 
moist, intact, and delicately perfumed, elo- 
quent of the sweet femininity of the young 
queen who died 3,000 years ago.”’ 


Vaulting over the centuries into Addisonian 
days, this contributor to The Daily News 
reminds us that even that charming and 
genial old gentleman, ‘‘Mr. Spectator,” 
in his early period, was caught in the meshes 
of an angry correspondence directed against that “‘portion of 
the Fair Sex who were so often Fairer than they had any 
right to be,’’ and we are advised that: 


“Tt all arose out of a letter, dated April 17, 1710, from an 
agerieved young man who fell out of love with his wife as soon as 
hehad married her. He asks Mr. Spectator’s advice in a frank 
and manly fashion. .. . 
‘You are to know,’ he 
says bitterly, ‘that there 
are women who do not 
let their Husbands see 
their Faces till they are 
married. I mean plainly 
that Part of the Sex who 
paint. They are some of 
them so exquisitely skil- 
ful in this Way, that give 
them but a tolerable pair 
of eyes to set up with, 
and they will make 
Bosom, Lips, Cheeks, and 
Eyebrows, by their own 
Industry. As for my 
Dear, never Man was so 
enamored as I was of 
her Forehead, Neck, and 
Arms, as well as the 
bright Jet of her Hair; 
but to my great Astonish- 
ment I find they are all 
the Effects of Art. ... 
I shall part with her by 
the First Opportunity, 
unless her Father will 
make her Portion suit- 
able to her real, not her 
assumed Countenance.’”’ 


SCIENCE ~- AND - INVENTION 


THE WORLD OF A DOG 


HEN YOU AND YOUR DOG go out for a walk, 

your dog’s eyes envision a very different picture from 

the one your own eyes register in your brain, says a 
writer in The American Weekly (New York). In the details of 
what is perceived by eyes and ears and nose and other sense- 
organs, the appearance of the world to a dog and to a man are 
very different things. He goes on: 


‘‘Workers in the new science of animal psychology have dis- 
covered lately many of these outstanding differences. Dogs’ 


Wide World photograph 


ARE THESE DOGS REALLY LEARNING TO READ? 


The question arises in connection with this photograph of Cameo and other trained dogs because of the statement 
in the accompanying article that many dogs really ‘‘read’’ and do other tricks in obedience to an invisible, 


possibly unconscious, signal (usually some motion) given by the trainer. 


eyes have been tested and found to be much less sure and acute 
than human eyes. Dogs’ ears, on the contrary, are able to hear 
sounds to which human ears are deaf. The sense of smell re- 
Geives similar approval. Dogs really can smell things that 
human noses miss. 

“Greatest of all are differences in ways of thinking. The 
thoughts of mankind have been molded largely by speech and 
by writing; these the dog lacks, altho it is possible that the lack 
is only one of habit and not of fundamental nature. Two 
Columbia University professors, for example, have recently 
examined the remarkable dog, Fellow, owned by Mr. Jacob 
Herbert, of Detroit, and discovered that this canine genius actually 
has learned the meanings of a number of spoken words. 

‘Perhaps the most surprizing thing about a dog’s outlook is the 
relatively small use that the animal makes of sight. Only a few 
weeks ago two French oeulists, Drs. J. Dubar and G. Thieulin, 
reported to the Academy of Sciences in Paris a series of tests of 
the eyes of dogs and cats. The average sight of the dogs’ eyes 
was found markedly inferior to that of human eyes. 

“The relatively poor vision of dogs was proved, also, in a 
different way by two American psychologists, Dr. R. M. Yerkes 
‘and Dr. J. B. Watson. These experimenters found the sight of a 
dog’s eyes so poor that two or three electric lamps, reasonably 
close together, look like one. Dr. H. M. Johnson found that 
dogs apparently can not distinguish between striped articles, 
like a barber-pole or a picket fence, and solid articles like the 
unstriped pole or a solid fence. Mr. J. A. Williams decided from 
his experiments that dogs can not tell the difference between 


illuminated areas shaped like squares and ones shaped like circles. 
It is probable that dogs do not see colors at all. 

‘‘Dogs’ eyes do possess; however, one ability equal to the 
human, if not greater. They perceive instantly the slightest 
movement of any object. So long as lights or squares or circles 
are stationary, the dog sees them very poorly. ' But let any of 
these things move a little, and the dog will instantly perceive 
the motion; undoubtedly an ability acquired because of the need 
in any hunting or fleeing animal of perceiving the slightest mo- 
tion of its prey or of a larger animal that might attack it. 

“The sense of hearing of dogs has passed with fiying colors. 
Dogs probably hear ordinary 
sounds quite as well as men 
do, altho not quite so sensi- 

>tive to slight differences of 
pitch. The dog makes up 
for this by -being able to 
hear tones of higher’ pitch 
than the humanear. Russian 
investigators have discovered 
that some dogs apparently 
could hear sounds vibrating 
over 100,000 times a second. 
The human ear ceases to hear 
when sounds reach 20,000 a 
second.” : 


Dogs frequently sit and 
howl, with every sign of in- 
tense pain, whenever a large 
bellis ringing. It is possible, 
the writer thinks, that the dog 
is hearing in the sound of the 
bell some very high-pitched 
note which the human ear 
does not hear at all, but which 
enters the dog’s ear and 
pains it exceedingly. He 
goes on: 


Incidentally, ‘‘ the world of the average 
dog is one of smells and muscle impressions with some sound and sight impressions, chiefly of moving objects.”’ 


“‘ Among scientific proofs of 
the well-known sensitivity of 
the dog’s sense of smell none 
is more convincing than the experience of Dr. Johnson. In one 
the dogs were compelled to choose between two passageways, one 
of which contained a wire grid slightly charged with electricity, 
the purpose of this grid being to give the dogs the slight electric 
shock which served as punishment for a wrong choice. Becoming 
suspicious that the dogs were getting some clue from the mere 
presence of these electrified wires, Dr. Johnson traced this to the 
effect of the electrification on the gases of the air. This produced, 
it was proved, tiny traces of odorous gases. The human nose 
could not detect these, but the dogs’ noses were more sensitive. 

‘‘ Another sense that dogs possess in high degree is the muscle 
sense that enables things to be recognized by their ‘feel,’ their 
weights, and soon. JBlind persons frequently develop this sense 
in high degree. Similarly, dogs remember the proper pathway 
through a maze of doors and passages more by this muscle sense 
than by sight. This may be why animals seem to be able to 
see at night better than human beings do. Dogs depend far 
more on smell and on their muscle sense. Thus a dog is far less 
handicapped by darkness than is a man. 

““In many instances in which trained dogs, horses, or other 
animals are reported to be able to carry out tricks it has proved 
that the animal was really obeying some invisible signal, usually 
some motion, given by the trainer. Sometimes these signals may 
be quite unconscious, as when the person issuing the order turns 
his head or face toward the things mentioned. 

“Tf the chief difference between the way the world looks to a 
dog and the way it looks to a human being is due to the images 
and ideas provided in the human mind by language, the fact that 
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Fellow has been able to begin learning these secrets of speech 
promises, perhaps, that the race of dogs can go still farther in 
this direction. The world of the average dog is one of smells 
and muscle impressions, with some sound thrown in and a few 
sight impressions, chiefly of moving objects. Fellow has a 
larger world than this: a world beginning to be peopled with 
what men call ideas. Even the human mind does not use, 
psychologists insist, more than 10 per cent. 
or so of its possible powers of understand- 
ing the universe. Perhaps dogs have similar 
latent powers they will learn some day to 
use.” 


A MACHINE TO EXPLAIN 
HEREDITY 


MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCE 
ealled a ‘‘herediscope’’ has been 
invented by R. R. Graves of the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, to aid in 
teaching inheritance in dairy animals, on 
the theory of Gregor Mendel, now generally 
accepted, and called after him ‘‘Mende- 
lian.”” We quote as follows from a. de- 
scriptive article in The Journal of Heredity 
(Washington) : 


“Inheritance, says Mr. Graves, is such 
a complex study that the average person is 
unwilling to expend the time and effort 
necessary to gain an understanding of the 
subject by reading about it. Furthermore, 
it is extremely difficult even for those well 
versed in the subject to write or lecture 
on heredity so that it can be understood 
by those who have not made some study 
of the subject. By means of this newly 
devised machine, it is hoped the most simple and fundamental 
principles of heredity can be more easily explained to livestock 
breeders, county agricultural agents, extension workers, students 
of genetics, and others whose work demands that they have some 
knowledge of the laws of inheritance. 

““The use of the herediscope need not be confined to teaching 
inheritance in dairy cattle. Fundamental principles of heredity 
are the same in plants, in animals, and in humans. 


HOW THE HEREDISCOPE IS MADE 


This view of the herediscope shows the connecting mechanism or 
channels by which the colored balls travel from one cup to the other. 
The apparently incomplete channels make their connections with the 
cups toward which they are headed by means of channel-bridges back 


of the channels they cross. It is evident that each cup in the “ prog- 
eny”’’ groups is connected by the channels with a cup in each of the 
two ‘‘parent’’ groups. 


‘‘™he machine consists of groups of aluminum cups, each group 
representing an individual animal and arranged in the form of a 
pedigree showing three generations: four grandparents, two 
parents, and one offspring. Numerous small, colored balls, each 
representing a given hereditary character, such as the ‘factors 
for high production of butter-fat,’ or ‘low production of butter- 
fat,’ are placed at random in the cups of the starting generation. 


When the operator presses a trigger connected with the mechanism, 
half of the character-symbols from each parent-cup are trans- 
mitted to the offspring, the selection of characters being merely 
by chance as is the case in actual matings. By repeated matings 


the observer is able to note how certain characters may be 
transmitted from generation to generation, or how they may 
be lost entirely in the process, how they may be present in 


THE HEREDISCOPE AND ITS INVENTOR 


This is Mr. R. R. Graves, who is in charge of investigating dairy-cattle breeding for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, standing alongside of the device he has invented to illustrate 
how hereditary characteristics are transmitted from parent to offspring. 


an individual but covered up by dominant characters, and 
how in the absence of dominant characters they may again 
appear. The machine will illustrate the transmission and 
recombinations of four separate characters, or it will illustrate 
the transmission of four multiple factors, in such types of 
inheritance as milk yield, egg yield, stature, or other quanti- 
tative characters. 

‘‘Specific need for a better means of teaching the theory of 
inheritance was brought to the attention of Mr. Graves when as 
a result of his inheritance studies on the records made by dairy 
cattle of the various breed associations, the theory was advanced 
that the proved prepotent sire that was transmitting uniformly 
high production was one that was pure in his inheritance for the 
factors controlling high production, and that if such sires could 
be used for several generations, a strain of cattle would eventually 
be bred that would be pure in their inheritance for high produc- 
tion. It is not enough that a dairy sire be pure-bred or that his 
dam be a high producer. He must have an inheritance which is 
‘pure for high production.’ In other words, his germinal make-up 
must-carry only those factors which cause high production; 
otherwise he would transmit low or average production to some 
of his daughters. Such sires whose germinal make-up is pure for 
high production are few and far between, but apparently they 
do exist. Unfortunately, they can not be distinguished from 
sires whose germinal make-up is mixed, except by noting the 
production records of a large number of their daughters. When 
a sire is found to have a large percentage of his daughters in the 
high-production class, he is considered to be pure in his germinal 
make-up and is termed a ‘proved’ sire. 

‘“Proved sires are being located by examining the records of 
cow-testing associations, bull associations, and individual herds. 
Such sires are retained for active service as long as possible. 
Until the average dairyman gains a better understanding of the 
laws of inheritance, however, he is not likely to realize the im- 
portance of the proved sire. One illustrated lesson with the 
herediscope should make it possible for him to see why the so- 
called proved sire is the most certain and speediest means of 
developing high production in dairy cattle. 

‘As yet there is but one herediscope in existence, the one made 
by bureau engineers for Mr. Graves. It may be possible to 
simplify the mechanism so that herediscopes can be produced 
without excessive cost, and small enough to permit their use in 
various places where county agents or extension workers find it 
necessary to talk on inheritance.” 
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COPPER AS FOOD 


HE PRESENCE OF COPPER in foods 

considered highly objectionable, and dyes containing it 

are barred by all food laws. Yet it now seems probable 
that in very minute quantities it may act beneficially. The 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York), in commenting 
editorially on this discovery, throws doubt on the advisability 
of pure food laws that forbid copper; but apparently the amounts 
found beneficial by recent investigators are far smaller than those 
Says The Journal: 


has been 


hitherto regarded as poisonous. 


‘*Significant conclusions have been reached in recent years to 
show the essential need for such elements as iodin, calcium, and 
phosphorus in the functioning of 
the human body. The study of 
vitamins, in addition, has thrown 
light on the rdle of certain 
elusive substances in minute 
amounts that exercise a powerful 
influence on health. Now one 
learns that the value of iron as 
a preventive of anemia has been 
overestimated or misunderstood, 
and that copper is the influencing 
factor. 

“This is the verdict of a 
group of investigators at the 
University of Wisconsin, whose 
findings were recently released 
through the American Society of 
Biological Chemists. 

‘‘Copper occurs in a minute 
amount in milk, and its presence 
is suspected in liver—a food that 
recently became so popular as 
a remedy for anemia that prices 
soared. The Wisconsin inves- 
tigators, suspecting the presence 
of copper in liver, prescribed 
various copper salts in the treat- 
ment of anemic rats, with aston- 
ishing results. The outcome was 
so satisfactory and so positive 
that hospital patients are to be 
experimented with; and it is not 
at all unlikely that proof will be 
forthcoming that copper plays 
an important part in the preser- 
vation of health and the preven- 
tion of disease. 

“One is inclined to wonder if 
the radical steps taken in recent years to insure ‘pure’ foods 
have not resulted in the exclusion of essential body elements 
and compounds. Few substances are not poisonous if taken 
in sufficient quantity; but it seems illogical to outlaw some of 
these because they are more toxie than others. 

“Copper as a dye is barred from foodstuffs, in spite of the 
minute quantity necessary; but no proof has been adduced that 
the familiar French canned peas are more harmful than the do- 
mestic brands, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
minute amount of copper present might act as a corrective. It 
is more than probable that certain elements act as catalytic 
agents in the human body, remaining undissolved and unchanged, 
altho performing vital functions in permitting reactions of far- 
reaching effect. 

“Copper compounds may be and doubtless are absorbed on 
foodstuffs and on organic cells, and as such they should not be 
classed as toxic poisons. 

“The propaganda against copper because of the poisonous 
effects of overdosage, and the resultant tendency to discounte- 
nance the inclusion of even a minute amount in foodstuffs, may 
be positively harmful. 

“The existing thorough control over the manufacture of 
foodstuffs is doubtless desirable and necessary, but it should 
not be forgotten that an exclusive diet of ‘pure’ food would 
merely invite illness and complication. 

“The next few years will doubtless see the collapse of many 
cherished notions. Research in the realm of the unnoticeable 
may explain why perfect health is so often associated with a com- 
plete disregard for those niceties and refinements that aim to 
avoid ‘contamination’ of what is to be eaten.” 


HOW THE FALLING CHIMNEY BREAKS 


The stresses which cause the fractures are noted in the article. 


WHY HEELS ON SHOES? 


O ONE IN THE FAR NORTH wears shoes with 
heels. This statement, quoted from ‘‘Bob Becker,” is 
given publicity by Dr. W. A. Evans in his health column 

in the Chicago Tribune. It applies, he says, to visiting hunters 
and other visitors, as well as to the natives. This causes him to 
raise the question: ‘‘Why should any one wear heels on shoes?” 
or ‘‘Why should shoes have heels?”” He goes on: 


“The reason for high heels is recognized as being the vanity of 
man. The masculine is used advisedly, since high heels were 
invented by a vain but abbreviated king. The invention was 
vain, since the fashion he set ultimately led to the apparent 
elongation of all the socially in- 
clined, and short kings are as 
short as ever, relatively speaking. 

“But the history of the shoe 
heel itself is more obscure, and 
there is no agreement as to the 
reason for it. One contention is 
that a heel makes walking more 
secure. However, it does not. 
Heels cause slipping, and that’s 
why the people in the far north 
wear heelless boots. 

‘‘Another contention is that 
they lessen the shock to the spinal 
column, but the rubber heel was 
invented to overcome the shock 
from the solid heel. 

‘‘Tt is easier to find reasons for 
not wearing heels. One is that 
they cause the weight to be 
pitched forward on the front of 
the foot and the front part of the 
member is not built right for that 
method of load carrying. 

“The human animal, at least 
on the American continent, is 
improving yearly. Reports from 
all parts of the country are 
agreed that young women and 
men are better built than their 
parents were. The Jewish chil- 
dren of the east are finer physical 
specimens than their immigrant 
forebears. The descendants of 
Asiatics on the Pacifie slope are 
taller than their parents. The 
same improvement is noted in re- 

ports on some other racial stocks. 

“The same improvement is noted in reports on different parts 
of the body except the foot. There is no question that the human 
foot is growing less perfect. The question is: How much of this 
decadence is due to the custom of wearing heeled shoes?” 


WHY TALL CHIMNEYS BREAK AS THEY FALL—This is 
explained by C. O. Sandstrom of Los Angeles, California, in a 
letter to Power Plant Engineering (Cleveland). The matter, he 
says, has imprest some people as paradoxical. When reaching 
an angle somewhat more than 30 degrees from the vertical, 
diagonal cracks appear; ‘at about 45, the chimney has broken 
into two or more pieces, with the upper surface bent upward as 
tho the outer end were impeded by an external resistance of 
some kind. He proceeds: 


““One explanation of the upward curve of the chimney is the 
resistance offered by the air, an idea which may be dismissed 
because the fractures appear in the chimney when its velocity is 
slight compared with that necessary to cause rupture by wind- 
pressure. The fractures are the characteristic shear, or diagonal- 
tension kind, common to tests of beams. 

“In its movement downward, the chimney is subjected to 
centrifugal foree by reason of the constantly changing direction 
of its particles, and to the pressure of the air by reason of the 
rapidly increasing velocity of fall. Both these forces increase 
with the descent, and aid, altho slightly, in the transverse rupture 
of the chimney.” 
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THE AMAZONS OF THE CAUCASUS 


STARTLING ITEM has made its way into the Kuropean 

press concerning a race living in the Caucasus mountains. 

Its women are said to support their families by the out- 

side activities with which men elsewhere busy themselves, while 
the stronger sex contents itself with humbler household duties. 
This race, known as the Jassai, is described at some length by a 
special correspondent sent to Azerbeijan by Reclams Universum 
(Frankfort). The correspondent remarks in his opening para- 
graph that this state of affairs represents more than a mere 
curiosity, since it signifies that a race whose history has been 
known for thousands of 
years, still retains forms 
of family life which have 
their origin in primal hu- 
mancustoms. Weread: 


“In early history wo- 
man played a very ex- 
alted part with respect to 
man through long peri- 
ods of time. This is to 
be traced primarily to 
group-marriage. In early 
days there was no mo- 
nogamous marriage, but 
whole tribes, often em- 
bracing many hundred 
members, practised in- 
discriminate marriage 
among themselves. Thus 
it came about that the 
parentage of the children 
was known foracertainty 
only upon the maternal 
side, and that the family 
and the laws built upon 
the family were based 
only upon the line of the 4 
mother. The superior Se 
position of the woman P. & A. photograph 

~was strengthened further 

by the transition of the 
men from the hunt to 
agricultural pursuits. 
The primitive culture of 
plants was the woman’s task; and as the cultivation of the 
ground began gradually to furnish [the chief part of human 
food, the position of the woman, as the producer and provider 
of food, became firmly established. This was thousands of 
years before the relation between the sexes had undergone a 
change and the man had assumed the dominating rdle. 

‘‘Only among quite primitive peoples in South América and 
Australia have a few remnants of this primeval form of human 
society been retained. It is the more surprizing that among 
this folk of the Caucasus the form of the ‘mother right’ has been 
pretty definitely retained, altho this race belongs to the Avars, 
a people whose history runs back for a thousand years, a people 
who waged war with the Franks and the Longobards and whose 
ruler swore allegiance to Charlemagne in Aix. : 

‘‘In order to obtain closer information about this singular race 
a special expedition was sent to the Jassai. What we found 
there was remarkable enough. We heard stories even among 
the neighboring races whom we met about the Jassai or ‘girl 
people.’ ; 

“The Jassai themselves, a small race occupying about 300 
seattered farms in a few lateral valleys of the Caucasus, are 
a farming people, whose food is chiefly obtained from the 
products of their primitive sheep raising. Besides this they burn 
charcoal, which they carry to the nearest market to exchange for 
clothes and other goods. Their dwellings are primitive huts 
built of rocks. At the entrance is a rude hearth with an exit for 
smoke, while a few rugs serve by day as carpet and by night as a 
bed. This comprises all the furniture. It is only seldom that 
a few utensils are found, and these are a sign of prosperity. 

“Thus far they differ but little from other mountain people 
of the Caucasus, but the characteristic feature of this race 1s 
the relation between man and woman. Among the Jassai it is 
the woman who is the supporter of the family. She cares for 


SHALL WE ALL HAVE TO TAKE OUT ROOF INSURANCE: 


A new kind of peril, which will be more and more common as flying becomes more 
popular, is illustrated by this picture of a house, on the roof of which an airplane crashed. 


the sheep or for the primitive fields in the deep-lying farms. - She 
goes into the forest to fell timber and cut up the wood. 
She constructs charcoal kilns and carries the charcoal to market 
to exchange it for other vital necessities of the household. This 
whole masculine burden of work is assumed by the woman as a 
matter of course, and it has an influence upon her demeanor. 

““Women in men’s trousers are no rarity among the Jassai. 
The man, on the other hand, plays the part of a drone. One 
often sees the men sitting together smoking their pipes and gos- 
siping for half a day at a time. Now and then the Jassai man 
may go to a near-by mountain brook to catch a few fish or hunt 
a bit of game; if he is specially good-natured he accompanies his 
wife to the market, she bearing the heavy burden while he 
proudly strides beside her with a gay dagger stuck into his coat. 
When the wife is work- 
ing in the field or in the 
forest the man is apt to 
take care of the children, 
rocking the eradle and 
singing the baby to sleep. 
When the wife goes to 
the market her husband 
can often be seen stand- 
ing by the hearthside to 
prepare the food, the 
necessary roast mutton 
or the chintkala, a na- 
tional dish made. of 
sheep’s flesh and forest 
condiments. 

“One might imagine 
that the Jassai women 
would not be happy over 
the part they play in 
this society. But this 
would be a mistake—all 
the attempts of the 
Soviets to improve the 
social position of the wo- 
men among this race 
have been checked by 
their bitter resistance. 
They consider it a great 
scandal for a woman to 
be unable to support the 
family, so that the hus- 
band has to help with 
the work. It is this 
tenacious clinging to old 
customs which shows 
how deeply rooted in the past they are. That the mother-right 
has led here to a complete drone’s existence for the man is an 
additional cause of the deterioration of this form of society, and 
may be traced, probably, primarily to the influence of the 
Mohammedan religion, to which the Jassai belong.” 


DANGER FROM FALLING AIRCRAFT—The public has 
often been warned, says Safety Engineering (New York), of the 
danger of air vessels suddenly becoming unmanageable and 
crashing down, endangering people and property which may be 
in their path. It goes on: 

‘‘Herewith is shown the photograph of an accident which 
oceurred on March 24 at Quincy, Massachusetts, wherein a 
plane suddenly got out of control and crashed down on the roof 
of a house and landed in the yard a mass of débris. The pilot 
and passenger jumped for their lives with parachutes and landed 
in the water of Quincy Bay. Such accidents as this might kill 
and injure many people and, as more and more air vessels come 
into use, this hazard must be taken care of In some manner. 
We do not want to wait until an airship crashes through a school 
roof and kills a number of children, or some such eatastrophe, 
to seek a remedy. 

“This hazard of falling air vessels is increasing day by day, 
and the time has already arrived when precautions must be 
taken for the safety of persons and property. On account of 
the very nature of airship flights, this will prove a serious and 
hard problem to be solved by safety, but it should be given the 
attention which it deserves without delay.” 
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THE MAGNIFICENT GOYA 


is done to one of the world’s greatest artists. The 
centenary of his death passed on April 16, and already we 
have had two brief notices of the man in our issues of March 10 
and 24. An exhibition of Spanish masters at the Metropolitan 


( ee CAN NOT BE DISMISSED until further justice 


From L’Illustrazione Italiana (Milan) 


THE FIRST GREAT REALIST 


No other man has been able to gather into his own field of art so many 
features of contemporary life as the Spanish painter Goya, shown 
above in a self-portrait, now in the Prado Museum, Madrid. 


Museum gave what recognition to Goya as was possible through 
specimens of his work in American possession. Nowhere have 
we seen so able a presentation, both critically and pictorially, of 
this bewildering genius as that by Piero Torreano in L’Jllustra- 
zione Italiana (Milan), who treats him as the first great realist. 
“No other man has been able to gather into his own field of art 
so many features of contemporary life.”” Goya brought into his 
art a new feeling of sensitiveness, a feeling born of actual ex- 
perience. What he has meant to his successors is well indicated: 


‘His keen instinet made him sense intuitively the new prob- 
lems of light and of movement. He proved himself to be a fore- 
runner on the eve of a new century. Delacroix, Daumier; 
Manet, Whistler, Sargent are to feel his influence. ‘Where 
indeed are there lines in nature?’ said he, as the impressionists 
will say after him. ‘I ean see only bodies in light and bodies in 
shadows, planes which advance and planes which collapse.’ 

“The pleasures of life appealed to him more than painting did. 
All his art was born as a result of his actual experiences of life, 


the consequences of his own activities. THis art reflected them 
and accompanied their every step. ee 

‘‘He was born in 1746 from country stock.- Altho he was of 
noble descent on his mother’s side, he painted his first pictures 
among the common people. At the age of nineteen he fled to 
Saragossa, where he studied painting, in order to escape the 
Inquisition which was after him because of a bloody midnight 
brawl, resulting, it is said by some, from parish rivalries, and by 
others, from amorous embarrassments. 

‘‘ At Madrid he threw himself into a desperate life of adventure 
and loves, until one night he-was picked up on the street with a 
knife-wound in his back. ; 

‘In the meantime he had known Tiepolo and admired Velas- 
quez. Forced once more to flee, he came to Italy. Here he also 
painted, but only as much as was necessary for his immediate 
wants. He amused himself and passed the remainder of his time 
in lengthy contemplations of our masterpieces, a rebel to every 
semblance of imitation of style. fe 

“The dates of his stay are uncertain. In any case, it is a fact 
that in June, 1771, he was awarded the second prize in a painting 
competition sponsored by the Academy of Parma. Yet in Octo- 
ber of that same year, he was again in Saragossa executing 
frescoes in the Cathedral. For several years he led a retired 
and busy life. 

“In 1775 he marries Josefa Bayeu in Madrid. She will bear 
him twenty children—all die but one. Through the recom- 
mendation of his brother-in-law, the painter Francesco Bayeu, 
he was appointed to make designs for the Royal Manufactory of 
Tapestries. From designing tapestries (designs of a gallant and 
popular holiday mood which remind one somewhat of Tiepolo, 
Watteau, and Fragonard, with this difference, that he added a 
suggestion of bitterness and of the characteristics which were to 
stamp all of his own efforts), he passed on to painting. He 
painted genre works with a swift and lively brush. - His broad 
effects were brilliant, his colors bright and harmonious. They 
were genial improvisations to which a new and enthusiastic 
feeling for reality was added to the suggestion of color. It was 
the Spanish life of his time in so far as its most pronounced 
characteristics and passions were concerned. Goya, the artist, 
had a predilection for bull-fights and, as has been stated, for 
women. In all these paintings, which formed the most daring 
and subtly malicious part of his art, Goya instilled his entire 
youth. Yet he was already insinuating into his works a sugges- 
tion of gloom, or a breath of caricature. Behold the ‘ Procession: 
of Saint Isidore,’ the ‘Flagellants,’ the ‘Tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion,’ and ‘Insane Asylum,’ works of a grim mind, which have 
their foundation in part in real life, just as those desperate 
lunatics struggled with their own manias.”’ 


In the meantime Goya had become famous. He was the 
painter of the hour, we are told. The whole capital followed him. 
At this time he freely came to the Spanish Court, first as the 
painter of the Chamber, then as first painter of King Charles 
IV. Also: 


‘With his usual audacity he threw himself into that world 
and became its master. A social lion, insolent and sarcastic, he 
conquered the women and made himself hated by the men. 
Then he portrayed his protectors with the same unprejudiced 
freedom with which he dealt with them. 

‘‘Behold the portrait-painter! He will be uneven in his treat- 
ment and at times inferior to his best efforts, but more often 
most forceful and unique of his kind. He joined an extraordi- 
nary talent for penetrating character to a very sure stroke of the 
brush, to a spirit, as it were, possest with which he portrayed 
faces and flesh, clothes, draperies and jewels; to the joys of 
colors he mingled velvet blacks, pearly gray and rose, deep reds. 

“The painter, who lived with his subjects, seized them in the 
mobility of their life. The critic went hand in hand with the 
observer. While he painted, he judged. Some one has well 
compared him to Saint-Simon. 


“His principal gifts were displayed in his masterpiece, ‘The 
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Family of Charles IV.’ In the center, the Queen, the one who 
ruled all’ that world, tall, fat, an evil, sulky, petulant look, a 
mixture of shrewdness and lasciviousness; a little to one side, 
the King, with his air of a good fellow, in whose flabbiness one 
still glimpses the imprint of his great ancestor, Louis XIV; to the 
left, the Prince-heir of the fatuous look, appearing as undecided 
as all his policies will prove vacillating, except in the ferocity of 
the reaction; to the right, the energetic and sympathetic figure 
of the Infanta Marie Louise, with her baby in her arms; in the 
rear, the witchlike face of Maria Josefa, the King’s sister, and 
in the midst of all, like a delicate flower, a face of a boy full of 
candor. ; 

““Contemporaneously, above that world which was tumbling 
into ruins, the artist rose with his satire’s whip. He painted 
“The Caprices,’ in which he scourged costumes, vices and im- 
postures. His fantasy rewarmed itself with Voltairian fires, 
but his deathly and satanic laugh rose from the ancient depths 
of the Spanish soul where the darkness of cabals and magic 
flourished. The visionary came from out of the realist. 

‘““Then followed times of sorrow. ‘The deafness which had 
been ensnaring him for years finally enclosed him within a circle 
of silence. The invasion [of Napoleon] came and with it the 
years of his darkest solitude. He painted and etched only to 
curse and to rave. His mocking changed to curses. 

_ “It was May 3, 1808. It was the day of the shooting of the 
Madrid populace by the soldiers of Murat. It was night. In 
the background.a steeple and some houses were casting their 
profiles against the black sky... .. A large lantern, placed 
between the soldiers andthe prisoners, illuminated the scene. . . . 
Rifles are leveled. A condemned man, caught in the full glare 
of the yellow light, his face disfigured by terror and by fear, 
opens his arms wide, gazing at the firing squad with his eyes 
popping out of his head. Another bows his head and joins his 
hands. Other close their fists and cover their eyes. In the fore- 
ground, some dead bodies amid pools of dried-up blood. In the 
background one can glimpse another column of prisoners as- 
eendime: . -. igs 

_. “But his most extravagant flight of imagination had its outlet 
in ‘The Horrors of War’ and in the incoherencies of ‘The Prov- 
erbs.’ 

‘‘Here were his finest etchings. Invention, fantasy, power of 
expression, uniqueness of groupings, distribution of lights and 
shadows, transparencies of half-tints, all of them tremendous 
and extraordinary. 

““Only in the series of the ‘Tauromachia’ did the artist appear 
to recall his own life and give a glance once more at the pleasures 
of his remote youth. He had been wildly enthusiastic about bull- 
fighting, and it was even said that he himself had descended into 
the arena. 

“The restoration, with Ferdinand VII, which initiated the 
most bloody reaction of the times, dealt the final blow to our 
painter. The King pardoned him for having been an afrancesado 
only in consideration of his merits as an artist and even received 
him at the Court again. But Goya was more alone than ever. 
Alone against all! His few friends were in prison or proscribed. 
A widower and broken in spirit, he, too, followed the path of exile. 

“Thus deaf and an octogenarian, his sight weakened, we see 
him going back to Bordeaux, with an old Spanish friend ‘of his 
always at his side. She was a troublesome and complaining 
creature, who made his last years more bitter. In his moments 
of peace, he still sketched skeletons and monsters, fantoms which 
did not cease to burden his mind—as well as some stupendous 
lithographs with which he again evoked his favorite spectacle 
of the Corrida, turning thus for a last time to the sights of his 
distant fatherland.” 


THE COVER—It looks like anticipating August by these 
glowing, if not rank, flowers on the cover; but quite probably the 
source of Miss Kissel’s paintings—the land about Taos, New 
Mexico—is beforehand in showing such blooms. Hleonora Kissel 
lives in New York, and Morristown, New Jersey, but after dis- 
covering for herself the great Southwest, she has devoted her 
energies for several summers past to painting there, and a recent 
exhibition showed not only nature but the commingling of Span- 
ish and Indian life in this fascinating section of our land. The 
Herald Tribune (New York) comments on her show: “‘The hot 
glare of the clime, the parched aspect of the country, are strongly 
felt, and there isa pictorial element in her designs that frequently 
is distinetly effective. Miss Kissel, moreover, paints what she 
sees ina simple, straightforward manner, coupling economy with 
suggestiveness of statement. The same qualities, plus direct, 
fresh color go into the making of several handsome flower pieces.” 


A GERMAN CRAZE FOR AMERICAN NOVELS 


“VYERMANY IS TAKING NOTICE of the American novel 
as never before; she wishes to see what manner of 
people compose the Western giant. Formerly, says Dr. 

Arthur Rundt in Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefie (Leipzig), 
“years passed by before the name and work of an American 


GOYA PAINTED COURT LADIES 


This canvas in the National Gallery, London, represents Donna 
Cobos de Porcel, known by Goya in high life. 


author was brought to our attention. To-day we follow Amer- - 
ica’s production eagerly and attentively.’’ So many American 
novels are translated and read in Germany to-day that the 
mass set before the German reader contains much that causes 
“doubt and unfavorable eriticism.’”’ The general phenomenon 
is such that the writer is led to ask, ‘‘In what manner does the 
American novel benefit us?”’ ‘“‘Is the homage paid it deserved 
or exaggerated?’’. The writer dismisses a large part of our cur- 
rent production as concocted for the female reader, and feels it is 
calculated ‘‘to make her feel that she is more than she is. This 
is foodstuff for the remarkable American optimism.’’ Then he 
goes on in a more conciliatory vein: 


“The commercially produced books which serve merely to 
entertain never reach us. We only know America’s ‘literature.’ 
American literature is usually a criticism of American life. 
It is, almost without exception, opposition, and opposition must, 
of necessity, describe. It must, in order to give voice to its 
differing opinion, first tell what is, and how it is. It is only this 
description and criticism of American life that make it possible 
to awaken the interest of the non-American reader in American 
literature. 

“Tt is true that formerly American writings were brought 
to, and understood in, Kurope. But they were either Wild 
West romances, which could always count on a faithful fol- 
lowing of readers, or they showed American life in its usual 
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superficiality. The America which lay hidden under this super- 
ficiality, the less lovely America, remained foreign to us, per- 
haps for the reason that everything was done, again and again, 
to show the American but one side of his world, the brighter side. 

“Then, the discontented in America began to open their 
mouths. They began in the field of literature, because nowhere 
else, not even in polities, were they given a surface upon which 
to project the true picture of America. 

“rank Norris wrote the ‘Octopus,’ that monumental story of 
wheat. Upton Sinclair, in the ‘Jungle,’ succeeded in troubling an 
entire industry by his description of conditions in the Chicago 
stockyards. Nearly all of the American writing which comes 
to us, and is celebrated by us, is revolt literature over there, 
a disavowal of the belief that America is the greatest country 
in the world, God’s own country. Sinclair Lewis, the one critic 
of his own country who is most widely read by us, was the first to 
depict the American small-town citizen, the little man whose 
lot it is to be happy and joyous, and who acts as if he actually 
were, and who, behind his mask, is a poor, unhappy creature. 
George F. Babbitt, the most popular of Sinclair Lewis’s heroes, is 


EPISODE OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


The soldiers of Murat shoot the Madrid populace, May 3, 1808. 


introduced to us in the bathroom at his morning toilet. Babbitt, 
who later in the day will have his hair carefully brushed back 
and well-oiled, wearing the typical spectacles, stands here in his 
underclothes, in a gym shirt, with his tousled hair and without 
his glasses. He is a terrible sight, comical and yet pitiful. To 
show the real aspect of men and things in such a manner is 
counted as a severe offense against the primitive American law 
of Optimism at any price. Sinclair Lewis’s books are considered 
‘disclosures’ in America, and as such gain their end, that is, they 
have found their readers in America. But one may say without 
exaggeration that the honors which have been bestowed upon 
Lewis in America are far behind his European reputation. 
Europe’s need and America’s progress have brought about a 
yearning for America in Germany. True, it is now no longer 
possible, as in the days of discovery of gold in California, to seek 
one’s fortune there, for the restrictive immigration of the United 
States deters the prospective immigrant in his plan. But at least 
we can wish to know how things are in America, and eagerly 
stretch out our hands for the books that will tell us about the 
land of promise. American literature, through the artistic 
novel, alone fulfils this desire, because it thoroughly and authori- 
tatively deseribes for the reader without previous knowledge 
conditions as they really are. It dampens our yearning, for it 
declares that America is not Paradise; that ‘God’s own coun- 
try’ may sometimes be hell on earth, compulsion and gray in- 
anity. And those who talk to us Europeans, the Dreisers, the 
Lewises, and the Hergesheimers, talk to us in European language. 
Altho they are Americans, they have procured from Europe 


Goya indulging in the macabre. 


the critical standard with which they measure their own 
country, They are European in their desire to root out the 
American in America. What is more, they all know their Dickens 
and their Balzac, their Tolstoy and their Flaubert and, above 
all else, their Dostoievsky and their Freud.” 


After Sinclair Lewis, it would appear that Theodore Dreiser 
has conquered the German reader with his three-volume novel, 
‘‘An American Tragedy.’”’ And then follows a Dreiser synthesis: 


“Here, too, the reader learns of a new world. Of course, 
everything in the book could have happened in our own coun- 
try. But, as it is written, everything is of a slightly different 
nuance. The mission conducted by Clyde’s father, on the doors 
of which one reads, ‘God is love’ and ‘When did you last write 
to your mother?’, the hotel in which he earned his first wages as 
a page-boy, the little city of the rich relatives and the big trial, 
all of this is a strange world for us, and this strangeness is par- 
ticularly attractive. Theodore Dreiser’s art of narration is mid- 
Victorian, almost too naive. He uses phrases which we might 
find in a German family novel 
of the ’eighties. But behind 
Dreiser’s world is his bitter un- 
American wrath against the de- 
vouring machinery of American 
society, together with his ardent > 
love for the creatures suffering 
because of that machinery. 

“The ‘American Tragedy’ fills 
three volumes, more than eleven 
hundred pages. This format of 
a novel is evidence of a thorough- 
ness which is peculiar to all of 
the literary writers of America. 
They are all, and Sinclair Lewis 
and Theodore Dreiser are excellent 
examples, meticulous in their 
work. They search for, and find, 
new details which they construct 
into a well-conceived composition. 
The manufacturer of America’s 
entertaining reading matter pro- 
duces a massarticle. The literary 
American novel is always devoid 
of unification, it is a work of 
precision. A New York publisher 
once attempted to characterize 
the relation between the American 
and the Kuropean writer. The 
European always desired to create 
the impression upon his reader 
that he had not given all he might 
have given, that he knew much, 
much more that he had not said. 
The American author, on the other hand, was always ready to 
give all that was in him; when the book was finished, nothing 
more remained to him. 

‘“The true reader of novels has retained, despite the speed of 
our times, an old-fashioned desire for breadth and thoroughness, 
and this desire is usually fulfilled by the American author. The 
American author’s breadth is rarely hollow: his thoroughness is 
not far-fetched, but rather full of action which remains fresh to 
the end. The artistic novel of America is young and knows 
nothing of the weariness of a later generation.”’ 


And yet the writer here seeks to conciliate, ‘“‘it is not European 
arrogance when I say that the American novel, in seeking foot- 
hold in Europe, has brought us nothing new in the development of 
the novel form nor in the media of narrative art.”’ 
of warning: 


Then a note 


‘One day, the reader will realize that fact. For the present, 
he is attracted by the novelty of the material, the freshness of 
the recitation and the wealth of action of the American book. 
He gladly takes up the works of new writers, and is rarely dis- 
appointed. But, if America’s exportation of novels continues 
as unlimited as it is now, it is certain that a period of oversatia- 
tion will set in and that, too, sooner than one anticipates. We 
will have heard enough of America and will have learned to know 
the strange world. Then, if I may be permitted a prophecy, the 
present greed for all things from over there will be followed by an 
equally strong weariness of all things American.’’ 
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OUR NEWSPAPERS AND ENGLAND’S 


HE FRENCH MUST DISPOSE of their daily news- 

paper in a comparatively short time. The rest of the 

day is open for various occupations. To read an Amer- 
ican paper through is a fair day’s job; English papers set a 
slightly smaller task. Wherein do we differ from our English 
cousins? This is told by an English journalist, Mr. Richard 
Law, of the staff of the London 
Morning Post, who is sojourning 
here as a student of ‘‘journalistic 
methods and political conditions” 
in the United States, and tem- 
porarily writing for the New York 
Herald Tribune. In that paper 
he tells us that in England news- 
paper reading is a “very much 
more ceremonious affair’? than 
with us. ‘‘Of the dozen most in- 
fluential English dailies, only two 
or three carry news on the front 
page.’’ Here is perhaps one key 
to the puzzling difference in En- 
glish and American psychology: 


“With English papers generally 
the outside pages are devoted ex- 
clusively to advertising matter, 
and the reader who seeks news 
must begin in the center of the 
paper and work his way outward 
with such patience as he can 
muster. 

“The English newspaper, in 
consequence, wears a grave and 
sober mien, and so forbidding is its 
aspect as it lies uvon the news- 
stand that you wonder (if you 
have ever seen an American news- 
paper) that any one has the 
temerity to buy it. In facet, it 
is bought, and presumably read, 
inimmense quantities. There are 
several London newspapers of 
which the circulation is in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 copies 
daily, and in one instance it only just falls short of 2,000,000.” 


There is a point of contact between the two peoples, however: 


“The English newspapers with the greatest circulations are 
those, it is true, which come closest to the American model, 
but the relationship is so distant that this fact alone will not 
explain their tremendous vogue. Most of the popular dailies 
have some system of free insurance whereby every registered 
reader is automatically insured against death or disablement, 
and it is not unheard of for a newspaper to pay out $100,000 or 
even $200,000 as the result of a railway accident. 

“Such adventitious inducements will always attract readers, 
but the essential cause of the immense circulation of English 
newspapers is the physical compactness of the country. A news- 
paper which is published in New York City can not, from the very 
nature of things, reach a public very far beyond the boundaries of 
New York State, but a newspaper printed in London at night is 
being read next day in the utmost extremities of the kingdom. 

‘‘The same geographical considerations will probably account 
for what is, to the stranger, one of the most striking features of 
a New York newspaper, the great amount of space that is given 
to municipal politics and local news generally. Except in so far as 
the city is the center of national politics and social life, London news 
does not figure prominently in the English papers. It is not only 
that life in London is in some respects mild and even colorless com- 
pared to life in the city of New York; it is rather that the news- 
papers are read, not in London alone but in other great towns as 
distinet in local interests as New York is distinct from Chicago.” 

The Englishman is often said to like facts, and the American 
“‘nersonalities.”” Mr. Law qualifies: 


“Tf the newspapers are any indication, the American has an 
insatiate desire for facts. There is not a greater variety of news 
in the New York newspapers, but there is very much more detail, 


a 


and it is just this tremendous accumulation of facts which im- 
presses and even appals the English reader. If there were any 
question of raising the subway fare in London, for example, 
the Londoner would want to know whether or not it was going 
to be raised, but he would never dream of reading all the evidence 
and mastering the facts. Nor could he sustain his interest 
day after day in an inquiry like the present street-cleaning probe. 
He would be interested in the result of the inquiry, but the steps 
by which that result was obtained would only bore him. 


THE QUEEN WHO RULED ALL THAT WORLD 


Goya’s masterpiece—the family of Carlo IV, who sat on the throne of Spain in Napoleonic days. 


“Tt seems at first as tho the newspaper public in America must 
be more intelligent than in England, but probably it is only 
that it is less lazy. The Englishman wants to be given a clear 
impression of what is happening in the world about him, but if it 
is too detailed he becomes confused and unable to see the wood 
for the trees. More than the facts, he wants to be told the rela- 
tive importance of the facts, and how they bear upon one another; 
thus, with the least possible expenditure of energy, does he clarify 
his impression of the news of the day.” 


The American wants to know everything: 


“War more than the Englishman, he believes that the proper 
study of mankind is man, and anything that has happened, 
great or small, relatively important or absolutely trivial, is of 
interest to him so long as it is concerned with the activities of 
human beings and their reactions toward each other. Give him 
the facts, and he will judge for himself of their importance and 
gather his own impression. 

‘““Tf the American daily newspaper appears to be more thorough 
than the English, it is the Sunday editions which must particu- 
larly excite the admiration of the English reader. In London the 
Sunday papers, altho they are wholly distinct from the dailies, 
do not differ from them in size or form; the better class are per- 
haps slightly more literary and leisured in tone, the others are 
almost unbelievably prurient (it is a curious fact that it is only 
on Sunday that the sordid and extravagantly sensational news- 
paper makes its appearance in England). But there is nothing 
to be compared, for example, with the Sunday edition of The 
Herald Tribune; there is nothing which deals so fully with so 
many different interests, or maintains, in the popular field, so 
high a standard of criticism. I do not know what would happen 
if a paper like the Sunday Herald Tribune were on sale on the 
London news-stands, but probably no one would read it; it would 
look too much like work.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


THE CHURCH’S STRUGGLE FOR LIFE IN RUSSIA 


OMMUNISM BOASTS THAT RELIGION in Russia 

will be buried with this generation, but the fiery crucible 

through which the faith is passing in that country, 
we read, on the other hand, may leave a residue that will increase 
again to confound the enemies of Christianity. For, despite the 
unceasing onslaughts of Communism 
on the citadels of faith, the churches 
still stand and are beginning to show 
signs of renewed lfe. However, the 
influence of Communism in its bid 
for the guidance of youth everywhere 
must be taken into account, writes 
EK. T. Colton in The Sphere (Geneva), 
the quarterly review of the World's 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, who gives us an inter- 
esting and important résumé of the 
historic struggle between Christianity 
and its latest earthly rival. Mr. Col- 
ton, who is secretary of the foreign 
work of the Y. M. C. A., and who 
organized the work of the Associations 
in Russia and Siberia in 1918, points 
out that Communism is often charac- 
terized as a religion, and that Com- 
munism and religion are alike in this 
respect, that both have the funda- 
mental aim to give humanity a hap- 
pier existence. Both demand supreme 
allegiance and sacrifice from the indi- 
vidual, have sacred books and teachers 
of authority, and generate the sense of 
world-wide mission. Here the sim- 
ilarity ends. Communism is actually 
The 
points of discord are, perhaps, best 
set forth in a statement sent out by 
the Bishops exiled on the Solovetsky 
Islands to the Soviet Government, asking for spiritual and 
ecclesiastical freedom in Russia. As Mr. Colton quotes from this 
“historically important’? document: 


a contradiction of Christianity. 


““The Church stands aloof from the new repartition of wealth, 
the nationalization of property. This has always been con- 
sidered by it as the domain of the State. The Church also stands 
aloof from the political organization of authority, for it is loyal 
to the government of all the countries within the limits of which 
it has its members. The discord lies in the irreconcilability of the 
religious teaching of the Church with the materialism and the 
official philosophy of the Communist party and of the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Republic directed by that party. 

‘“The Church recognizes the existence of the spiritual principle; 
Communism denies it. The Church believes in the living God, 
Creator of the world, Guider of its life and fate; Communism does 
not admit His existence, believes that the world was self-organ- 
ized, and that no reasonable principles or purposes govern its 
history. The Church sees the aim of man’s life in the heavenly 
ealling of the spirit, and never ceases reminding her children of 
their heavenly fatherland. She does this even when the condi- 
tions of outward culture and material well-being are at their 
height. Communism desires to know no other aim for man ex- 
cept his welfare upon earth. And this difference of ideology and 
philosophical view-point which exists between the Church and 
the State manifests itself also in the realm of practical every- 
day life, and in that of morality. 


MILLIONS OF ATHEISTS 


Says E. T. Colton, Y.M. C. A. worker, will be Rus- 
sia’s inheritance from Communism, but he believes, 
nevertheless, that ‘“‘the Inner Light will not fail.” 


‘“The Chureh believes in the stedfast principles of morality, 
justice and law; Communism looks upon them as the conditional 
results of class-struggle, and values moral questions only from 
the standpoint of their usefulness. The Church instils the feeling 
of that humility which elevates man’s soul; Communism abases 
man through his pride. The Church protects purity and the 
sacredness of childbirth. Communism 
sees but the satisfying of instincts in 
the marriage tie. ... For the very 
soul of the Church, the circumstances 
of its existence and the reason for its 
being is just that which is categorically 
denied by Communism.” 


Communists, too, are just as sure 
that they can make no peace with 
religion. Religion,in their philosophy, 
is a destroyer, a seductive drug to dull 
the edge of hope and of ambition. 
Mr. Colton quotes this from one of 
Trotzky’s addresses: 


‘‘Religion is an imaginary knowl- 
edge of the world. The fictitiousness 
of this knowledge has two sourees—the 
weakness of mankind facing nature 
and the incoherence of social relations. 
Being afraid of nature, or yielding to 
her; being Jost in social relations or 
yielding to them, the individual tries 
to make both ends meet by creating 
fantastic notions, and, endowing them 
with imaginary reality, he falls on his 
knees before his own creations. . 

‘‘A eomplete abolition of religion 
will be attained only by a developed 
socialistic order, that is, with the help 
of such a technique as shall liberate 
mankind from the humiliating forms of 
subordination to nature, and by such 
social relations as are deprived of 
mystery and are clear through and 
through and do not press upon man- 
kind. Religion translates into the lan- 
guage of fantastic symbols the chaos 
of nature and the chaos of social re- 
lations. The liquidation of the terrestrial chaos can alone for- 
ever do away with its religious reflection. A sensible, prudent, 
planned guidance of all sides of social life will exterminate forever 
all mysticism and deviltry.”’ 


Then there is this quotation from the A.B. C. of Commu- 
nism,’’ under the coauthorship, among others, of Bukharin, chief 
editorial exponent of Russian Communism: 


“‘Tt is the task of the party to impress firmly upon the minds 
of the workers, even upon the most backward, that religion has 
been in the past and still is to-day one of the most powerful means 
at the disposal of the oppressors for the maintenance of inequality 
and slavish obedience on the part of the toilers. Many weak- 
kneed Communists reason as follows: ‘ Religion does not prevent 
my being a Communist. I believe both in God and in Commu- 
nism. My faith in God does not hinder me from fighting for the 
cause of the proletariat.’ This train of thought is radically false. 
The tactics of the Communist party prescribes for the members 
definite lines of conduct. The moral code of every religion in like 
manner prescribes for the faithful some definite line of conduct. 
In most cases there is an irreconcilable conflict between the prin- 
ciples of Communist tactics and the commandments of religion.’”” 


It follows, writes Mr. Colton, that all Communist hands are 
summoned to the eradication of religion. Strategy is centered on 
the young, and he proceeds: 
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_ “In Russia where they have their chance the policy in general 
is to tolerate the indulgence of the older generation in religion. 
‘There has been separation of the Church and State done with 
ruthlessness and malice, yet relatively few church buildings have 
-been closed or seized for other uses. Enough remain to serve the 
worshipers who are free to attend them, except for such open or 
indirect pressure against attendance as is exerted on persons and 
groups like teachers, students, workmen and government em- 
ployes by the ‘cells’ of Communism in their unions who use the 
weapons of gain or loss of employment and other advantages 
which they have power to in- 
fluence. 

‘“Nothing is overlooked either 
negatively or positively. The 
obstacles placed in the way of 
the churches are meant to pre- 
clude the religious instruction of 
children. Tho not wholly effec- 
tive, they are, like the instru- 
ments of antireligious culture, 
almost despairingly so. The new 
generation will be one on whom 
a régime absolute in power, dic- 
tating every detail of education, 
has bestowed its maximum effort 
to the end that childhood and 
youth on a national scale shall 
‘have no God and an ideology 
destitute of everything that con- 
notes religion, save hatred for it 
‘and contempt for. its ministers, 
symbols, ceremonies, ideals, and 
spirit.” 


Of rural life. 


This savagery has. its effect, 
of course, and Mr. Colton tells 
us that if Communistic culture an 
ceased to-day Russia ‘‘ would not escape having as an inheritance 
_ some millions of citizens confirmed atheists, materialistic, wholly 
utilitarian, spiritually empty, and unmoral in the Christian 
sense.”” Yet— wah d ; 


“‘Coneurrently the Christianity of the Russians is being puri- 
‘fied in the fires of adversity and persecution and spiritually will 
- eonfound its enemies as the Church has done throughout the 
centuries. No fears need be held that the Inner Light will fail. 

“As a scholar of the Roman Communion has written, Russian 
Christianity is unique in that it venerates truth more when it is 
beaten down and in humiliation than when in its strength and 
glory. The aspirations of the soul of that people will not be 
quenched. The flock will be thinned, but there will be shepherds 
to feed those that remain. 

“Reconstructive life and power are stirring in the Russian 
Church. A loyal member in his twenties writes: ‘During the last 
fifty years religious thought has done much toward the recon- 
ciliation of religion and science. Every Russian priest will have 
to become familiar with these achievements. Every child edu- 
cated in Soviet schools, and every man who has attended meetings, 
is familiar with the scientific criticism of religion. Workmen and 
peasants are returning to the Church, awakened to political and 
social problems. They will claim the answer from the Church. 
Silence would drive the questioners back into some man-made 
secularized theory of a godless kingdom of heaven on earth 
even as Communism. For many historical reasons the Russian 
Chureh during the past centuries has not faced social problems. 
It is highly necessary now to bring the findings cf modern science 
and the social Gospel into the enormously rich tradition, the 
spiritual’ fulness, the beauty of the liturgy, and the spirit of the 
holy fathers and saints dwelling in the Orthodox Church.’ 

“here need be for Christians where they become effective no 
parallel experience with Communism. They have but to recog- 
nize and fulfil their calling to minister to the health of contempo- 
rary society. Communism is the manifestation of an aggravated 
toxic condition in a maladjusted society. It thrives on the 
sufferings of men, women, and children under economic, political 
and social wrongs. Hence the violence of the disease in Russia 
and its sudden threat in China. The remedy is not more of the 
poisoning nor suppressing the symptoms merely, but the just 
ordering of the social system, which the idealism and daring of 
youth to-day will embrace. President Mazaryk phrased the fact 
precisely: ‘Bolshevism does not breed by infection. If your 
country is not ripe for it, it can never take root.’”’ 


THE COUNTRY PARSON 
By ANNE Hiaccrinson Spicer 


N faded weekday overalls he lurks 
About his garden, busy with his bees 
And hens and cows, the domesticities 
There is no task he shirks 


As hard or humble. All the curious quirks her 
Of growing plants he knows. He sprays the trees 


_ And while he toils, coins simple similes 
And gathers wholesome lessons as he works. 


Then, on the Sabbath, in his broadcloth suit 
He mounts the pulpit, tells the holy fable 

Of Husbandman, and Vineyard, and the fruit 
That cometh of the Spirit at life’s end.. 


~ He feeds the faithful at the Master’s table 
And talks to God as friend may talk to friend. 


—The Christian Century, Chicago. 


WHERE SCIENCE ENDS 


T IS A LONG. WAY from a nebulous mass to the architec- 
tural beauty of Westminster Abbey, and science has by no 
means traveled that long road and set off the stages of our 

progress. As if, then, to take the conceit out of those who think 
that science has found the key and unlocked the secrets of the 
universe, Alfred Noyes writes in the London Spectator that, turn 
and strive as we will, we are inevitably brought to the idea of a 
Supreme Being directing and 
controlling the panorama of life. 
It may profit some of us to read 
what he has to say, and we quote: 


“The fact is that in recent 
years, in every department of 
thought, we have been following 
a diminishing road which even- 
tually runs out into nothingness. 
Science in direct defiance of its 
own first axiom has everywhere 
been explaining the greater by 
the less. _Darwin’s theory of 
evolution in almost every detail 
seems to be true as far as it goes, 
but it omits by far the greatest 
factor in the process. Some of 
the Anglican leaders who accept 
that theory seem to think that 
there is great virtue in the word 
‘gradual’; as if the productions 
of Beethoven or the works of 
Shakespeare out of the gaseous 
matter of which the planet was 
once composed were explained 
by the gradualness of the process. 


‘No theory of evolution has explained anything. At one end of 


the process we have a cloud of gas and at the other end -West- 


minster Abbey with all that it implies, and we say that all this has 
grown up out of the action and reaction of the chemical elements 
in that original cloud of gas without any deeper power moving 


through and inspiring the process. ’”’ 


Here we have the voice of a believer who has caught a vision 


‘not defined in scientific terms: 


“The highest that we know here—indeed, the only reality of 
which we have immediate knowledge—is that of personality. 
Science claims that human personality is more and more con- 
trolling nature. Supreme personality, we may therefore suppose, 
would have supreme control in every detail. The Highest Real- 
ity of all, in which all the explanations reside, if the human in- 
tellect were capable of discovering them, can not be less than 
personal. We can not identify God with a universe in which 
nothing is self-sufficient, or its own explanation. Behind all 
these contingent shadow-shows we are driven at last by inexor- 
able logic to that which is its own explanation, and is sufficient 
to itself and all that it has produced. When we ask what the 
attributes of that Being must be, we are forced to believe that 
they are above reason and beyond nature as it is known to 
science. What is this, after all, but the supernatural Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible, of 
whom the Nicene Creed tells us, and whom St. Augustine found, 
not in the discourses of the Platonists, but in the voice of the 
Supreme Personality, infinite in perfection, speaking to what was 
highest in his own personality, and saying, ‘Come unto me’? 

“Tt is when science turns her face in this ascending direction 
that she wears the impassioned expression which is poetry, re- 
flects in her face the glory of the divine center of the universe, 
and cries, with Pasteur, ‘O salutaris hostia.’. It is along this 
road that poet after poet has become aware of a real Presence :— 


““* A something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns... 
A motion and a Spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought.’”’ 


This is “literally the voice of a prophet,’? comments The 
Lutheran, which tells us that it has “not recently seen a more 
definite recognition of true spiritual valuation,” or one that is 
more “accurately in accord with experience.” 
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THE PERIL IN THE DECLINING 
MARRIAGE RATE 


ARITAL “CASUALTIES” ARE INCREASING, 
M while the marriage rate is declining, according to the 
marriage and divorce statistics for 1926 recently 
completed by the Census Bureau. Tho both marriages and 
divorees reached new high levels in 1926, we read in a United 
Press dispatch, the divorce rate increased, while the marriage 
rate continued the decline from its peak of 1920, when nearly 
twelve marriages were performed for every 1,000 of the popula- 
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THE SEASON OF NON-STOP FLIGHTS IS HERE 
—VDarling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


tion. The total number of marriages in 1926 was 1,202,574, and 
divorees aggregated 180,853. For the country as a whole 14,240 
more marriages were performed in 1926 than in 1925, and 5,404 
more divorces were granted. Thus it is obvious that marriages 
are still far in the lead of divorcees, but, the Census Bureau notes, 
the rate of divorce is rising while the marriage rate is declining. 

Considered sectionally, there were more marriages in the east 
north central division—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin—and more divorcees in the same States than in any 


other section of the country in 1926. On the other hand, the ° 


marriage rate in 1926 was higher in the Pacific division and in the 
three divisions comprising the South than in the United States 
as a whole. The Pacific division also had the highest divorce 
rate, 2.86 for every 1,000 persons, which was four times higher 
than the Middle Atlantic division rate. New York State had the 
lowest divorcee rate, 0.41, and Nevada had the highest, 13.19, 
owing to the differences in laws of those States. There are nearly 
thirty-three divorces for every 1,000 married persons in Nevada. 

Classified according to-ecause, more divorces are granted on 
erounds of cruelty and desertion than for any other reason. Over 
seven-tenths of all 1926 divorces were for those two causes 
combined. Desertion was the most frequent cause of divorce 
granted husbands, while more wives obtained their decree 
because of cruelty. The figures show, however, that 70 per cent. 


of all divorces are granted to wives.. The proportion of divorces 


granted for drunkenness, which dropt from 3.4 per cent. in 1916 
to 1 per cent. in 1922, increased to 1.5 in 1926. In that year 
8,171 divorces were granted to couples who had been married 
less than one year, an increase of 300 from 1925. The figures 
indicate a growing tendency toward shorter marriages, when 
compared with previous statistics. 
As everybody knows, comments the Detroit Free Press, in- 
crease in divorce has been steady for a long time, and it is unques- 
tionably true that many people who marry to-day do so in the full | 
expectation that the unions may be temporary. ‘‘Thousands- 
upon thousands of people,” we are told, ‘“‘consider the smashing 
of a marital tie a mere incident of life which does not of necessity _ 
carry either reproach or odium, and may even be something to 


brag about.’’ And here The Free Press notes: 


‘‘ Decrease in the number of marriages is, however, a relatively 
new thing, and if it is sufficiently general to indicate a genuine 
tendency, it conveys an extremely sinister threat because it is 
interpretable as an indication that irregular unions are encroach- — 
ing upon the domain of Hymen, and that in addition to consider- _ 
ing marriage lightly, many people are commencing to ignore it 
entirely as something that is merely bothersome. 

‘From the standpoint of the moralist such a situation is no less 
than hideous, and is full of the deadliest iniquity. And even if 
we put aside any consideration of arbitrary, traditional or re- 
ligious rules of right and wrong, it remains bad enough. 

‘Decrease of marriage, increase of divorce, and (presumed) 
increase of concubinage and promiscuity mean relapse in the 
direction of animalism and failure of natural affection for children 
and their consequent neglect; they indicate either a stupid failure 
to understand that maintenance of the home is necessary to the 
perpetuation of civilization and free government or, worse still, 
a callous indifference to the fate of those institutions. _ 

‘““Call marriage a success or call it a failure, as you please; it 
nevertheless remains a necessity if man does not wish to sink 
into decadence and thence gravitate toward the level of the 
brute.” : 


SOME MINISTERIAL DOUBTS 


HE ONLY THING that 436 Chicago ministers of 

various denominations agree upon so far as’ belief is 

concerned is that God exists. The nearest approach to 
unanimity after that is on the proposition that the relation of 
God to man is best exprest by the term ‘‘Father.’’ Ninety- 
eight per cent. agree to that, and 1 per cent. are doubtful. ~The 
ministers were circularized with a questionnaire contaiming 
forty-seven questions, prepared and sent out by Prof. George K. 
Betts of the religious education department of Northwestern 
University. The answers are classified under three heads— 
belief, undecided, disbelief. But since a man obviously can not 
preach that about which he is undecided, notes The Christian 
Century (Undenominational) the last two may be grouped 
together, which this Chicago journal does for us, thus: — 


‘“Twenty per cent. doubt or deny that God exists in three dis- 
tinct persons; 13 per cent. that He is omnipotent; 32 per cent. 
that He occasionally sets aside law and performs a miracle; 
44 per cent. that in Bible times God manifested Himself-in a 
manner which no longer occurs; 33 per cent. that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets were inspired to predict future events. A com- 
parison of these last twoitems yields the curious result that at least 
11 per cent. must believe that the power of predicting future 
events is still conferred upon men from time to time, or else 
that many individuals were careless in making their answers. 
Thirty per cent. doubt whether the inspiration of the Bible is 
different from that of other great religious literature. Sixty-six 
per cent. doubt or deny the equal authority of all parts of the 
Bible, and only 38 per cent. are sure that it is free from myth or 
legend. Twenty-nine per cent. doubt the Virgin Birth of Jesus, 
8 per cent. His sinlessness, 16 per cent. His bodily resurrection. 
Only 3 per cent. doubt the continuance of life after death, but 
38 per cent. the bodily resurrection. Only 58 per cent. are sure 
that a person’s eternal state is fixt by his spiritual condition at 
the time of his death. Rather surprizingly, 60 per cent. say 
that they believe in a personal devil, 53 per cent. in hell as an 
actual place, and 57 per cent. in heaven as having a definite 
location somewhere in the universe.” 


Lhe COACH 


‘585 


The Touring 
or Roadster 


The Convertible 
Sport Cabriolet’... 


The Imperial 


Utility Truck 
(Chassis only) 
Light Delivery 
(Chassis only) 
Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 
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“The greatest owner satisfaction 
is assured by a car thatis properly 
balanced in design—which has 
no one element over empha- 
sized at the expense of others’’ 


Revealing in its exceptionally low prices the sav- 
ings made possible by enormous volume pro- 
duction .. . designed and built to provide tens 
of thousands of miles of dependable, carefree 
performance ...andsoamazingly economical in 
its consumption of gasoline and oil that operat- 
ing costs are reduced to a minimum— 


—the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is one of the 
world’s most economical automobiles! 


Yet this outstanding economy of ownership and 
operation has not been achieved at the sacrifice 
of other essential qualities — 


—for throughout the entire period of Chevro- 
let’s development, Chevrolet engineers have 
rigidly adhered to the basic principle of balanced 
design, which calls for a// those fundamental 
qualities that everyone wants in a motor car, 
properly proportioned—power, speed, comfort, 
appearance, economy and long life! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


O turn for the nonce to some lighter 
verse, we find in The New Yorker 
these graceful and humorous slants on life: 


DISTANCE 


By Dororuy PARKER 


If you should cross the world, my dear, 
To work or love or fight, 

I could be brave and wistful here, 
And close my eyes at night. 


It were a sweet and gallant pain 
To be a sea apart; 

But oh, to have you down the lane 
Is bitter to my heart. 


THE SEARCHED SOUL 


By DororHy PARKER 


or 
When I consider, pro and con, 
What things my love is built upon— 
A curly mouth; a sinewed wrist; 
A questioning brow; a pretty twist 
Of words as old and tried as sin; 
A pointed ear; a cloven chin; 
Long, tapered limbs; and slanted eyes 
Not cold nor kind nor darkly wise— 
When so I ponder, here apart, 
What shallow boons suffice my heart, 
What dust-bound Trivia capture me, 
I marvel at my normalcy. 


SOLACE 


By DorotrHy PARKER 


There was a rose that faded young; 
I saw its shattered beauty hung 
Upon a broken stem. 
I heard them say, ‘‘ What need to care, 
With roses budding everywhere?”’ 
I did not answer them. 


There was a bird brought down to dic; 

They said, ‘‘A thousand fill the sky— 
What reason to be sad?”’ 

There was a girl whose lover fled; 

I did not wait the while they said, 
‘““There’s many another lad.” 


GRANDE PASSION 


By Dorornuy PARKER 


If you should break your beauteous nose, 
My love would perish, I suppose; 

Or did your hair go limp and straight, 

I might again be celibate. 

Were you to slide your step, and peer, 
You'd see my little back, I fear; 

But lose, my love, your soul and sense— 
I should not know the difference. 


SOMEWHAT more topical are _ these 
pseudo translations that The Saturday 
Review of Literature (New York) brings 
from the pen of our versatile humorist: 


(Translations from the Chinese) 


A CONVENTION 


By CHRISTOPHER MorRLEY 


The most serious convention I ever attended 
(Said an Atlantic City reporter) 

Was that of the editors 

Of the college comics. 

With impeccable gravity they debated 

The technique and tendency 

Of undergraduate merriment 

And decided, in the interests of civilization, 
To lay off, in the coming year, 

Jokes about sex and hootch. 

In what other country, brooded the Old Mandarin, 


Would the hilarities of adolescence 

Consider themselves a matter 

For anxious professional conference? 

You are raising here, he cried, 

A Younger Generation of Rotarians 

Compared to the older sort 

Were mere chambered nautili, 

And, his brow seamed with affectionate amaze- 
ment, 

He resumed his reading 

Among the various works 

Of John B. Watson. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


In the surf opposite a gay hotel 

Lies the tragic hull of an excursion steamer. 

She was blown ashore in a gale lately 

And several men lost their lives. 

Theatre billposters at once plastered her with 
advertising 

Which is regularly renewed every week 

And above her broken deck 

You read announcement 

Of the charms of Gilda Gray. 

There are some 

Who would, if possible, 

Put posters on the gravestone of a friend. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSTS 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


The Old Mandarin was always pleased 
When in his philosophical reading 

He encountered the names of Deep Thinkers. 
What an excellent name for a psycho-analyst 
Is Schrenk-Notzing 

For truly , 

They shrink from nothing. 


AMERICAN poetry seems to neglect the 
cuckoo, tho it has better manners in stay- 
ing within its own domicile than the 
English variety. Tributes over there are 
frequent, this in the London Spectator 
being among the latest: 


THE CUCKOO AND THE OWL: A SONG 


By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 


The flowers of Spring 
Are opening 
Their lovely eyes; 
The little birds 
With warbling words 
Again refresh the skies; 
Again the cuckoo cries 
From far and near 
With challenge clear, 
““Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!”’ 
Through all the green, 
A shape unseen, 
He rings his joy bell true, 
““Cuckoo! Cuckoo!"’ a hundred times 
Its golden echo chimes. 


Till shadows fall 
On road and wall; 
The butterflies 
Close their soft wings, 
And no bird sings 
Or flutters through the skies. 
Only the lone owl cries, 
As silently he floats, 
With long drawn mournful notes: 
“Tu woo! tu woo, tu woo!’’ 
But hark! but hark! the brave cuckoo 
Disputes with him the twilight through, 
And like a peal of vesper bells, 
His ‘‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!”’ swells. 


In a changing world we get some solace 
in reviewing things that are recurrent and 
recognizable as the same. This in The 
North American Review: 


THESE THINGS SHALL STAY 


By Hat SaunpERS WHITE 


Some things there are which change not— 
As green leaves in Spring 
And running water; 
The beach in waiting silence fraught 
With songs the salt winds bring 
With strange sea laughter murmuring 
Till they have taught her 
Their shifting songs to sing; 


At drowsy summer window ledges 
Fingered winds that press and pass 

And trample soft-foot through the hedges 
Or poise a-tip-toe in the grass 

Swaying along the pathway’s edges; 


The wet wind’s breath on a gray beech bole; 
The flash of sun on a swallow’s wing; 
The riot in a robin’s soul 
When love of earth has made him sing 
At the middle moment of the dawn 
_ Before day comes and the night is gone. 


Song and love and wind and rain 
Have been, are, will be again. .. . 

Behind the wind’s swift changes, 
And the green leaf’s growing, 

A deathless spirit ranges 
Beautiful past knowing 

By day and by night. . . 
Roof-trees may fall 

And granite moulder, 
Old love take flight 

And new love grow older. 
These things shall stay, 

None of these all 
Shall pass away. 


SoMEWHAtT in the nature of chronicle is 
this in The Commonweal, yet the cold and 
rains have so beset this season that we feel 
the final arrival of Spring deserves a 
celebration: 


LATE SPRING 


By THEODORE MAayNarpD 


The spring is late this year, 

But now that she is here 
The long delay 

Gives joy a keener edge. 

The dogwood and the hedge 
Know it is May. 


The impatient trees explode 
Into the tremulous load 

Of leaves and flowers 
April kept back too long; 
And into frenzied song 
(Flute, bugle, violin, gong). 
The bright birds flash among 

Their petaled bowers. 


Though many seeds have died 
In the cold earth, 

Refusing to be denied 

The live have multiplied 
Death in their birth. 

Spring rioting comes 

Shouting and beating drums. 


. The orchards clothed in white 
Delighted shower delight: 
Their boughs outspread 
Bless us; their young fronds strain 
Skyward and not in vain, 
Since our hearts soar again, 
Heaven overheard. 


| THE WORLD excels in 
any one thing today, it 
is in the almost miraculous 


Beacvement of the mechan- 


ical or physical sciences. 


Ss 


It is not altogether safe to say 
of anything mechanical, in 
such a creative age as this, “It 
can’t be done” — but it will 
continue to be said till the end 
of time. 


Ss 
People who have been doing 


things in a certain set way for 
a great many years do not like 
to be jolted out of that one 
set way; therefore, they always 
say, as they have said of Chry- 
sler thousands of times in the 
past three years, “It can’t be 


done.” 
Ss 


Chrysler has fired the imagi- 
nation of the public and rushed 
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up to its present eminence 
in the industry precisely be- 
cause people believe that Chry- 
sler represents exactly the 
opposite spirit in engineer- 
ing —which is the spirit of 


it-can-be-done. 


& 


This spirit of youth, and quick- 
ness, and daring in the Chry- 
sler organization crystallizes 
and is given concrete expres- 
sion in the appearance and the 


performance of every car which 


35 


that organization designs and 


engineers and builds. 


Gh 


Doubtless you will hear the 
old petulant, pessimistic cry, 
“It can’t be done” — every 
time progressive newness issues 
from Chrysler laboratories and 
plants—almost every time, in- 
deed, that a Chrysler announce- 
ment appears. 
2) 

But here is Chrysler, firmly 
lodged in the front rank of 
fine cars—here is Chrysler, 
backed by the most enthusi- 
astic public a car has ever 
known — here is Chrysler, 
forming the style trend and 
the engineering trend for the 
whole blessed industry, from 
cars of lowest price to high- 
est price—and that would seem 
to be that! 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PERSONAL + GLIMPSES 


JAIL-BREAKING WITH HOUDINI, “THE ESCAPE KING” 


ELLING “FRAUD!” the stranger 
leapt upon the stage. The curtain 

of the Alhambra Theater in London 
had seareely gone up on the act of the 


new American performer, whose specialty 


was escaping from seemingly inescapable 


handcuffs, trunks, boxes, and safes, before 
that young man found himself in diffi- 
culties. It was his opening night, and, 
altho he did not know it, his start on the 
road to world-wide fame. The stranger, 
who so unexpectedly attacked him, called 
himself ‘‘The Great Cirnoe’’ and_ pro- 
claimed himself as the original ‘‘ handcuff 
king.” For once the young American 
seemed to lose his nerve. He permitted 
the intruder to hold the center of the 
stage, thundering against him as an im- 
postor, even declaring that he was not an 
American and had never been in the 
United States. At that point a tall, dis- 
tinguished, elderly man rose in the audi- 
ence. ‘‘That is not true,’ he said. ‘“‘I 
know that young man is an American. 
I, also, am an American, and I saw him 
several years ago doing his act.” 
Chauncey M. Depew, after this timely 


It was then Cirnoe’s turn. Houdini 
locked him in the cuffs and even gave him 
the key, but the man was unable to rid 
himself of the bonds. The audience gave 
Houdini an ovation, and Cirnoe, discom- 
fited, had to ask Houdini to release him. 
However, with a show of sportsmanship, 
he shook Houdini’s hand before he left the 
stage. Itis probable that many a skeptic in 
the audience assumed that the whole affair, 
including the interposition of Mr. Depew, 
was a clever Yankee frame-up. Houdini, 
however, had never heard of Cirnoc before. 


This was in 1900. Up to that time 
Houdini had not been a success in America, 
He had, we are told, developed thrilling 
acts, but they had not caught on. 
Houdini and his wife existed precariously 
in the lower grade theaters—with now and 
then a brief run on bigger time. So he 
decided to become a European success and 
attack his own country from that direction. 
His specialty, the handcuff escape, was his 
own. He had tried to publicize it by 
spectacular escapes from the best handeuffs 
and the best jails in America. Altho this 
method had not produced results in the 
United States, he tried the same plan in 
securing an engagement in London. A 


AT THE DAWN OF HIS CAREER 
“A born showman,’ as many an old 


intervention, sat down amid applause, and manager, Mr. Slater, had shown interest, but 


Harry Houdini, whose equilibrium was was uncertain. Finally, Mr. Kellock writes: 


restored by this unexpected defense, turned 
to his wife, who acted as his assistant. 


‘Get the Bean Giant,’’ he whispered, Harold Kellock tells us in 
“Houdini, His Life Story” (Harcourt, Brace), written with 


Mrs. Houdini’s aid. ‘‘We’ll 
fix this fellow now,’ he con- 
tinued, and we read on: 


The Bean Giant was a mon- 
ster handeuff invented by a 
Captain Bean of Boston. The 
cuff was made in such a way 
that it seemed a sheer impossi- 
bility for any one once fastened 
with it to apply a key or any 
other device to unlock it. 
Captain Bean had offered $500 
to any one who could release 
himself from the euff. For a 
long time the cuff remained 
invincible, until Houdini blew 
into Boston and solved its 
secret in a few minutes. He 
forfeited the $500, however, by 
refusing to explain his method. 

Now Houdiniadvanced upon 
Cirnoe, and holding out the 
Bean Giant, offered the alleged 
handeuff king $500 if he could 
solve the secret of the cuffs 
and free himself. Cirnoe 
frowned on the formidable 
manacles. 

““Let me see you get out of 
them,”’ he said. 

“Lock me in,” challenged 
Houdini. 

Cirnoe did so, whereupon 
Houdini retired to his little 
eabinet and in a _ twinkling 
emerged with his hands free. 


trouper has said of Harry Houdini. 


Photograph by Campbell-Cray, London 


THE MAGICAL HANDS OF THE HANDCUFF KING 


Houdini’s muscular development is hinted at in this picture, but the 
uncanny skill of his hands remains unexplained. 


“Tf you can escape from handcuffs at 
Scotland Yard, I’ll sign you,” he said. 


““Can you go with me now?”’ was Houdini’s reply. 
At London’s famous police headquarters, Superintendent 


Melville ridiculed the idea that 
any one could escape from 
Scotland Yard handcuffs. Stage 
handcuffs were one thing, he 
told Mr. Slater, but Scotland 
Yard handeuffs were the last 
word in scientific manacles, 
Houdini, however, insisted on 
trying them, so suddenly Mel- 
ville produced a pair of cuffs. 

‘““Well, here’s how we fasten 
the Yankee criminals who 
come over here and get into 
trouble,’”’ he remarked. 

With that he encircled Hou- 
dini’s arms around a pillar, 
snapt on a pair of ‘‘darbies” 
and stept back with a laugh. 

““T’m going to leave you here 
and come back for you in a 
couple of hours,’’ he said. He 
started toward the door with 
Slater. 

“Wait!” eried Houdini. ‘Ill 
go with you. Here’s the way 
the Yankees open the hand- 
cuffs.” 

He tossed the cuffs to the 
floor and stept away from the 
pillar. 

Superintendent Melville was 
shocked and visibly nonplused, 
but in a minute he held out his 
hand: ‘“‘Scotland Yard won’t 
forget you, young man,’’ he 
said. i 

There was no longer any 
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question with Slater about an engagement. He drove Houdini 
back to the office and signed him for two weeks. 

So, after years of hardship and struggle, success came, while 
Houdini developed the showmanship for which he was famous. 
One of his most startling acts was the purchase for his mother 
of a dress made for Queen Victoria just before her death. The 
first European tour was a triumphal procession, the ‘‘dream of 
an inspired press agent,”’ during which thrilling escape followed 


thrilling escape. The climax, we learn, came in Russia, when 


Photograph by Butler, Chicago 


ONE OF THE LAST PICTURES OF HOUDINI AND HIS WIFE 


Toward the close of his extraordinarily active life, the magician was planning new 


feats, spectacles and mystifications. 


Houdini went to the secret police, asking to be allowed to 
demonstrate his skill. First, we read: 


The officers demanded some tricks; so Houdini demonstrated 
three-card monte and the old American shell game, the stand-by 
of our country fairs. None of the various officers could pick the 
queen among Houdini’s three cards and none could pick the shell 
which housed the little pea, even tho he performed very slowly. 
Instead of being complimentary about his skill, they seemed to 
resent it, and when he suggested a test of jail-breaking, the chief, 
Lebedeff, replied that he might try to escape from the carette— 
if he ecould—whereupon the other officers nudged one another 
and laughed. 

A carette did not sound very formidable, but it proved to be 
a sort of steel safe on wheels, with two heavily barred air vents, 
used for transporting his Majesty’s very special prisoners to 
Siberia. Houdini declared that he would take a chance at it, 
and there was more Tatar amusement. 

First he was stript and searched, and as soon as they started 
searching him, Houdini realized that he had never really been 
searched before. He was laid on a table, and one man started 
at his head and worked down to his feet, while another started 
at his feet and worked up to his head. Then he was turned over, 
and the dual process was repeated. His body was then twisted 
and turned in every imaginable way, quite as if he were a real 
criminal. 

Then, stark naked, he was led out into the prison yard, which 
was very cold. The carette was searched in the same meticulous 
manner, and finally Houdini was locked in. It was not until the 
door had been firmly fastened behind him that Chief Lebedeff 
informed hina that the key used for locking the prison van did 
not unlock it. The nearest unlocking key was in the possession 
of a prison warder on the Siberian border, about twenty-one days’ 
journey distant from Moscow. ‘‘It would be a eold trip,” 
remarked Lebedeff politely. 

Houdini had stipulated that the carette be backed against the 
prison wall, so that he might work in secret. On the inside the 
door was merely a smooth sheet of steel, without any sign of a 


lock, but with a little high window six inches square, crossed by 
four bars. The lock was on the outside of the door, about thirty 
inches below the window. Through the awkwardly barred 
window aperture Houdini had to do his work. For half an hour he 
struggled with the lock while the police chuckled outside. Then, 
after a short rest, he resumed, and forty-five minutes after he 
had been incarcerated, the door swung open. Houdini was 
utterly exhausted and streaming with sweat despite the intense 
cold. 

As Houdini stept out, he expected a chorus of applause, but 
instead he was'immediately seized and searched all over again. 
Also his attendant, Franz Kukol, an Austrian, who 
had not been permitted to approach the carette, 
was stript and searched. Lebedeff had promised 
Houdini a certificate if he escaped, but Houdini 
was unable to secure this. 

No newspaper men had been permitted to witness 
the test, but the story got about, and Houdini be- 
came a popular hero; for every one hated the secret 
police. Great throngs stormed the doors of Estab- 
lishment Yard to see him, and the manager doubled 
his salary. 

Originally he had come to Russia for one month. 
His stay was prolonged to four, including a brief 
engagement at the capital, then St. Petersburg, 
and three weeks at the famous Nizhni-Novgorod 
fair. The Russian people, from muzhiks to grand 
dukes, seemed to have a natural love for magic and 
mystery, and they fairly idolized this clever young 
mage from the Far West. 

That is, they all idolized Houdini except the 
domestic magicians. These gentlemen appeared to 
appreciate him no more than did the Czar’s police. 
In chorus they belittled his skill, but none challenged 
him to a competition. The attacks culminated in 
a satirical interview on Houdini, by Robert Lenz, 
the dean of the Russian practitioners of the White 
Art, in a smart magazine called Diversion. Magi- 
cian Lenz asserted that Houdini had nothing new; 
he was ‘‘merely warming over old soup.’”’ Why, 
lamented Lenz, he himself had performed the trunk 
trick years before, and under much more difficult 
conditions, for his own wife (who appeared in his 
place in the trunk after he had been locked in it) 
was heavy and fat, while Houdini’s wife was but a 
mité of a woman. 

As for handcuffs, Lenz solenmly warned the pub- 
lic that Houdini used prepared cuffs and opened 
only specially prepared locks. In fact, Lenz con- 
cluded, Houdini had only one extraordinary quality, and that 
was his impudence. 

The crowds continued to flock to Houdini, nevertheless. 
When he reached St. Petersburg the Grand Duke Sergius invited 
the American to give a special exhibition at his palace. Houdini 
performed there before a distinguished company. At the con- 
clusion of his acts, the Grand Duke announced that for more 
than a month he had had the best locksmiths of the empire 
building a chest for him which could not be unlocked. If 
Houdini really had power over locks, he could demonstrate it by 
opening that chest. A curtain was thereupon drawn aside in a 
corner of the hall and revealed a formidable steel casket. 

Houdini said he would make the trial under three conditions: 

First, he must be allowed to inspect the chest, not necessarily 
alone; second, he was to be stript and subjected to a complete 
examination by surgeons before he attempted to open the chest; 
third, the lights must be out for thirty seconds when he tackled 
the box. 
‘ The conditions were accepted. Houdini examined the lock 
system while a guard of Cossacks looked on. He was taken to 
an anteroom, where he removed his clothes and physicians 
searched his person thoroughly. Then, still under guard, he 
marched up to the chest, the lights snapt out, and when they 
blazed out again half a minute later, the big casket lay open. 


But, as we have already remarked, the Houdinis had not 
always been successful. During their earlier struggles, the 
account informs us: 


They found themselves stranded and out of a job in St. Louis 
in cold weather. Their baggage was held at the station with 
twenty dollars due on it. Houdini procured a hall bedroom for 
which they paid $1.50 for one week, and that virtually cleaned 
them out. The unheated room was like a tomb, too cold to stay 
in during working hours, tho it contained a rickety iron stove 
which at first they were afraid to try; so they crashed the gate 
at various theaters to keep warm. ‘They had free entrance to 

(Continued on page 41) 


(Continued from page 36) 
the vaudeville houses, tho Houdini had never played them. 
After the close of the matinée, on the first day, they passed a 
grocery store that was just locking up. Like two children they 
stole a few potatoes, and on the curb they gathered up pieces of 
some broken wooden boxes. Then, laughingly, they hurried 
back to their little furnished room. 

They made a fire in the rickety stove, roasted their potatoes, 
and sat on the floor feasting, for the quarters were innocent 
of chairs. Thus they lived for a week, but the next week and 
the weeks to follow were altogether uncertain. In Houdini’s 
mind, however, the future was 
always clearly marked. No 
matter how black things ap- 
peared, the present difficulty 
was to him merely an incident; 
success in the end was sure. 
This faith his wife completely 
shared. 

Toward the end of the week 
he came home one evening 
with a whole packing-box for 
the fire. It was so complete 
that he obviously hated to 
break it up, and before tack- 
ling it, he sat for a long time 
staring at it. At last, with a 
sigh, he began to wrench it 
apart. 

‘“Bess,”’ he said, ‘SI have a 
new idea for a packing-box 
escape. I think I can get out 
without using a trick box. I'll 
work it out some day, and it 
will help to make us famous.”’ 

In this curious fashion the 
idea of his famous packing-case 
escape had its inception. 

The next day—room-rent day—he came bounding in with 
his eyes alight. 

“We've got a job, Bess. We are ‘The Rahners, Harry and 
Bess—America’s Greatest Comedy <Act.’”’ 

He had secured an engagement at Escher’s Music Hall as a 
comedy act! Mrs. Houdini was a bit doubtful about this venture, 
especially as their things were still firmly held at the railroad station. 

“What about costumes?”’ she asked. 

““We'll sew a few patches on my street clothes and I’ll make 
up as a tramp. You dress as a kid. And now, old girl, we’ll 
rehearse.” 

There was no damping his confidence. Rehearse they did. 

Already he had outlined the act. His wife was to open with 
a song, and after the applause, if any, died away, she would say: 
“Oh, I’m so seared! A nasty old tramp followed me here.”’ 
Then, with a rattling of tin cans, Houdini would appear in his 
tramp make-up, trailing a collection of cans. A scream from the 
girl. ‘‘Don’tbeafraid,littleone. Joncehadalittlegirllike you.” 

He would then recite a bit of silly verse relating how a drunken 
father caused the death of his baby girl, ete. From this pathos 
they were to jump into comedy and wind up with a double 
song and dance. 

While he wrote out the cues, Mrs. Houdini fashioned a child’s 
dress from her best nightie and sewed patches on his worst suit 
(he had only two, one bad, the other worse), and they were 
ready to conquer the world. 

The concert hall proved about the most dreadful place in their 
experience. It was without ventilation and apparently had 
never been cleaned, and most of the patrons looked as if they 
lodged in convenient gutters. In both the first part, or opening, 
and the finale, or, as they called it, the afterpiece, both of which 
were ensembles, the Houdinis had to do parts. In the first 
part Mrs. Houdini played a little girl, while Houdini had to do 
straight for the comedian. Houdini, as comedian, laughed so 
much at the comedy during rehearsal that the stage manager 
had repeatedly to reprove him with profane volleys. 

Between the first part and the afterpiece came the specialties. 
Mrs. Houdini, made up as a newsboy, opened the show and 
sang a newsboy song, selling papers to the patrons. The audi- 
ence of human flotsam and jetsam would throw pennies at her 
as she cried: ‘‘Evening News! Evening News! Who’ll buy?” 
and she was so busy picking up the coins that she sang the chorus 
three times before she heard the stage manager calling her off. 
The boy’s costume, furnished by the house, was miles too big 
for her, and in her anxiety to get off the stage she almost hopped 
out of the baggy trousers. 


But Houdini’s determination never faltered and his resource- 
fulness was unending, as he showed a little later, when they were 


A PATHETIC MEETING WITH SARAH BERNHARDT 


During her last days the great actress was tremendously imprest 
by Houdini’s feats, credited him with supernatural powers, and 
begged him to bring about the restoration of her lost leg. 
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on their way to join a company with which they had secured 
a much-needed contract. On the trip, Mr. Kellock continues: 


They had to change ears at 3 A. M. The train was late at 
the junction point, and the other train, an express, was ready to 
start. To their horror, there was no one to shift their four 
heavy trunks. Houdini persuaded some of the passengers to 
help him transfer this baggage. Staggering under the heavy 
load, they got two of the four trunks into the express train, while 
the conductor waited impatiently, watch in hand. At this 
point he announced that he could wait no longer. 

The contract called for the 
Houdinis to start with the 
show that day, and as they 
could do nothing without their 
baggage, their situation was 
critical. Moreover, after their 
period of brief stands and per- 
petual job-hunting this was a 
““permanent’’ engagement of 
fifteen weeks, and they looked 
on it as a turning point in their 
fortunes. Houdini pleaded 
with the conductor to wait for 
a minute or two until the re- 
maining trunks could be taken 
aboard, but he was obdurate. 
To him a schedule was a sacred 
thing. Pushing Houdini aside, 
he waved the starting signal 
to the engineer. The bell be- 
gan to ring, and the first puff 
came from the funnel of the 
locomotive. 

The next instant Houdini was 
sprinting wildly past the loco- 
motive. Just as the train was 
‘ : beginning to jerk ahead, he 
flung himself face downward across the track, directly in its path. 

The brakes ground sharply as the express jolted to an abrupt 
stop. Then half a dozen trainmen rushed down on Houdini, 
with cries of profane rage. 

“T won’t get up until you take my trunks aboard,” he said 
grimly. ‘‘Otherwise you can run over me.” 

Two brakemen seized him round the waist, but they could 
not budge him. He had dug his fingers about one rail, his toes 
clung to the other. His muscles were like iron, and he knew the 
trick of stiffening his body so that Sandow himself would have 
had difficulty in dislodging him. The trainmen tugged and 
wrestled with him without avail. 

Finally the engineer came running up. 

“Say, your trunks are on board,” he eried. 
letting us start?” 

Houdini had taken such a grip on the rails that the men had 
to help get him loose. Both his hands and feet were bruised and 
bleeding, and his clothes were a sight, but he reached the show 
on time—with his trunks. 


“How about 


Altho Houdini’s engagements took him over most of the 
world, he was never a very good sailor, but in later years he 
was usually able to appear during part of a voyage. Once he 
was returning to America on the same ship with Theodore Roose- 
velt, soon after the latter’s South American explorations. Hou- 
dini was asked to perform at the ship’s concert and Roosevelt 


urged him to consent, as he did. We read on: 

In the evening Houdini began with some card sleights in which 
Roosevelt was allowed to select the cards. ‘‘I was amazed,” 
said Houdini, ‘‘at the way he watched every one of the mis- 
direction moves as I manipulated the cards. It was difficult to 
baffle him.” 

Then came the slate writing by ‘‘spirits.”” This is a standby 
of the mediums. The spectator writes a question, which he 
conceals from the operator, on a slip of paper. The paper is 
enclosed between two blank slates, tied together, between which 
a stub of pencil is usually inserted on which the ‘spirits’? may 
write. 

Roosevelt took great pains to see that Houdini had no oppor- 
tunity to read his question. With his back turned to the con- 
jurer he wrote, ‘‘Where was I last Christmas?’’ He folded his 
paper carefully, sealed it in an envelop, and placed it between 
the slates himself. When they were subsequently opened, one 
slate revealed a map of the South American wilderness explored 
by Colonel Roosevelt the previous year, including the country 
of the River of Doubt, with a pointing arrow to which was 
affixt the legend, ‘‘Near the Andes.’ Roosevelt’s whole 
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The large photograph shows an engi- 
neer adjusting a fan belt on the machine 
that will run it night and day until it 
breaks. The smaller photograph gives 
some idea of the size of the apparatus 
necessary for testing even this very 
little part of an automobile. 
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and 


Tee OPEN MEN 


HE best fan belt on the market a few years ago 

would render good service through an average 
year’s driving, or perhaps two or three years. It seemed 
a satisfactory product, but it did not satisfy General 
Motors. 


The laboratory engineers constructed a machine to 
run a fan belt under high tension at terrific speed, 
hour after hour, day after day. Under this stress and 
strain, the best fan belt lasted only seven hours. 

General Motors engineers strengthened the belt, and 
the relentless machine tore it to pieces in eight hours. 

They strengthened it again and raised its life to nine 
hours—to ten. 

Then the engineers adopted a quite different prin- 
ciple of construction, producing a belt that resisted the 
test for more than fifty hours. 

Again the specifications were changed and the score 
was 120 hours. At this point, when most men would 
have been content, the General Motors engineers felt 
they were just beginning. With the cooperation of belt 
manufacturers they proceeded to construct a belt that 
withstood all that the machine could do to it for 
800 hours. 

This is the belt that is now being used on General 
Motors cars. 

An improvement of 11,000 per cent in a minor 
part which was considered quite satisfactory even be- 
fore the testing began! ‘Thus it is that General Motors 
automobiles grow continuously better, as every part is 


studied with an open mind. 
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General Motors passenger cars. 
Frigidaire, the automatic refrig- 
erator and Delco- Light electric 
plants may be purchased on the 
standard low-cost GMAC Time 
Payment Plan 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family 
Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 
8.30 Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 
31 other stations associated with N. B. C. 
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itinerary, which had not been published 
up to that time, was outlined on the map. 
The slate bore the signature of W. T. Stead, 
the English editor and ardent spiritualist, 
who had been lost on the Titanic in 1912. 

As Roosevelt had spent the previous 
Christmas in exactly the location named, 
he was astounded at the result obtained. 
In the morning, as soon as he saw Houdini, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘How did you do it last 
night? Was that real spiritualism?” 

Houdini grinned. “It was just hocus- 
pocus,” he replied, but he would give no 
further explanation. 

As a matter of fact, the trick was partly 
the result of clever preparation, partly 
a lucky coincidence. In one of the auto- 
biographical fragments Houdini left be- 
hind, he gave a complete elucidation. Here 
is his story: 

‘“When I went to the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company to get my tickets, the 
man at the desk whispered in my ear, 
‘Teddy Roosevelt is on the boat, but don’t 
tell any one.’ As J walked out I began to 
think what I could do with the information. 
I always give extemporaneous or im- 
promptu performances on shipboard, and, 
in fact, I sometimes prepare two weeks 
ahead for an impromptu show. 

“The London Telegraph was beginning 
to publish the Colonel’s story of his trip 
in South America. I jumped into a taxi 
and to the Telegraph office to see what 
I could pick up. Some of my editorial 
friends came forward with various inside 
information, and I obtained a map of the 
trip, as yet unpublished. Then J prepared 
my slates, and was ready for the séanee. I 
found it easy to work the Colonel into 
a state of mind so that the suggestion of 
the séance would come from him. 

““On the night of the séance I asked the 
passengers generally to write questions. 
Then one question was to be selected by 
some one from half a dozen placed ina 
hat. I had secretly prepared half a dozen 
of my own, and of course I intended 
to see that only my envelops went into 
the hat. They all contained the same 
question, ‘Where was I last Christmas?’ 
That was the question I wanted to answer 
for the Colonel, and by a strange coinci- 
dence he asked exactly that question. I 
suppose I tried to suggest it by hints of in- 
direction, but there was no telepathy or 
thought transference involved. 

““Here is how I got his message. The 
morning of the séance I noticed two books 
on a table in the salon. I took them into 
my stateroom, and with a razor blade 
I cut alongside the edges of the cover of 
each, and lifted up the outer cloth binding. 
Below this I inserted a sheet of white paper 
and on top of this a carbon sheet. Then 
I carefully glued the cloth binding on the 
cover, as it had been. 

““At the séance I handed the Colonel 
a pencil and a piece of paper to write his 
question. As he started to write, with the 
paper in the palm of his hand, I exclaimed, 
‘I beg your pardon, Colonel,’ and reached 
over and handed him one of the prepared 
books to rest his paper on. 

“Victor Herbert, who was standing 
near, said, ‘Turn around. Don’t let him 
see it. He will read the question by the 
movements of the top of the pencil.’ The 
Colonel then faced abruptly away from 
me and scribbled his question in such a 
position that I could not see him do it. 
Of course that made no difference to me. 


After he had sealed the question in an 


envelop, I reached over and took the 
book from him, apparently to replace it 
on the table. As I did so, with my back 
to the audience, I tore the cover and peeked 
at the question. By a lucky chance it 
proved to be exactly the question I had 
prepared for. 

‘‘Knowing what was in the Colonel’s 
envelop, I did not have to resort to sleight 
of hand, but boldly asked him to place his 
question between the slates himself, as 
I held them in the air. While I pretended 
to show all four faces of the two slates, by 
manipulation I showed only three. My 
‘message’ from W. T. Stead was already 
on one slate as I tied the two of them face 
together. The Stead signature was copied 
from that on a number of his letters which 
I had picked up in London. 

“Tt can be readily seen why the Colonel 
was willing to believe that I possest the 
power of drawing communications from 
spirits, whereas I was simply resorting to 
a material experiment, in which, as it 
turned out, blind chance played a large 
part.” 


During the latter part of his life, the 
magician was largely concerned with his 
crusade against spiritualism. So great was 
his dexterity in reproducing psychical phe- 
nomena by natural means that many 
spiritualists, including A. Conan Doyle, 
eredited him with supernatural powers. 

Doyle wrote to Houdini while he was in 
England: 


“Why go round the world seeking a 
demonstration of the occult when you are 
giving one all the time? Mrs. Guppy 
could dematerialize, and so could many 
folk in Holy Writ, and I do honestly believe 
that you can also. My reason tells me 
that you have this wonderful power, tho 
I have no doubt that up to a point your 
strength and skill avail you.” 


A pathetic instance of belief that Hou- 
dini could reach into the hidden world 
was afforded by Sarah Bernhardt: 


Early in 1917, during her last tour of the 
United States, after she had lost her leg, 
Madame Bernhardt was playing in Boston 
at a time when Houdini was also filling an 
engagement there, at Keith’s Theater. 
She invited him to visit her at her hotel, 
and there for half an hour Houdini per- 
formed for her some of his choicest mys- 
teries. The next day he was doing one of 
his outdoor stunts, and he invited the Di- 
vine Sarah to watch the performance from 
a car as his guest. She saw him thrust into 
a strait-jacket, chained and locked up, and 
suspended head downward from the top 
of a tall building, and from this precarious 
position she saw him free himself. 

As they were driving back in the ear she 


suddenly embraced him, and in the caress- 


ing tones which only Bernhardt possests 
she said: ‘‘Houdini, you are a wonderful 
human being. You must possess some 
extraordinary power to perform such 
marvels. Won’t you use it to restore my 
limb for me?” 

Houdini looked at her, at once thrilled 
and amazed. 

“You ean bring it back, can’t you?” 
pleaded the golden voice. ‘‘ You ought to 
be able to bring it back, since you do these 
feats that mystify mankind.” 

There were tears in Houdini’s eyes as he 
gazed at her appealing face and told her 
that he could do nothing except by natural 
means. During the ride back, lost in deep 
thought, she kept her eyes on his face. 


Pe Pm SP baw 


. Ong day in May, 1872, a slight young 
man of twenty-three paused in his work in a humble eats 
den at Lancaster, Massachusetts, and looked carefully at 
a seed which he held in his hand. 

It was a tiny seed: “So small,” as he wrote years after- 
ward, “that ten of them were not so large as an ordinary 
pin head.” 

Easily the average man might have passed it by. Yet 
to the far-seeing eyes of Luther Burbank it contained 
untold possibilities. 

From this tiny seed came the famous Burbank potato 
which gave a new character to this sturdy vegetable, and 
through years, in widespread fields, increased the yield of 
men’s labor to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In business, as in horticulture, there are many instances 
of concerns which have become great institutions because 
someone, digging deep, has found and nurtured this same 
seed of opportunity. 

Advertising, with its quickening, stimulating force, has 


taken an almost forgotten product from the storeroom of 


N. W. AYER & SO 
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a factory and made it the full-budded flower of the line. 
It has thrown the sunlight of publicity on a slow seller 
in the dark recesses of the dealer’s shelf and made it desir- 
able in the eyes of millions of people. 

By increasing production, it has enabled manufacturers 
to improve their products and increase the size of their 
packages without increasing cost. By developing new uses 
for long-established items it has lengthened the season of 
their sale and changed the buying habits of the nation. 

By the quick cultivation of wide territories, it has en- 
abled sales executives to eliminate barren, unproductive 
periods and do in a few years the work that formerly took 
many years, if it were done at all. 

Here at Advertising Headquarters, we hold that no busi- 
ness is a small business which has within it this precious 
seed of growth. We hold that no business, possessing this 
seed, is unworthy of the best talents of those whose whole- 
hearted efforts are constantly directed to the important 
task of making advertising pay the advertiser through 
sound merchandising and the power of the printed word. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“SMILING BILL” VOGT, WHO- “MAKES FISH” OF MEN 


HE REEL SANG WITH JOY as it whirled at lightning 

speed and the line ran out and out. The split bamboo 

rod bent almost double with the weight of the catch 
fighting for freedom; and the fisherman played his prize cau- 
tiously and craftily. The water of Lake Harriet, Minneapolis, 
was lasht into white foam as the heavy prey leapt, dived, and 
plunged backward, forward, right, 
and left. Eight thousand spee- 
tators at this exhibition. of skill 
with rod and reel held their 
breath. The fisherman wound his 
line in, let it out, and guided the 
now frantic catch in circles. Grad- 
ually the strength of the prisoner 
was exhausted. It swam more 
slowly and in smaller circles, it 
plunged less strenuously; and at 
last the captor drew it to shore. 
Whereupon a man stept out of the 
water and with a look of incredu- 
lity congratulated William C. 
Vogt, ‘‘Smiling Bill” to his 
friends, the expert fisher and 
caster. Vogt had surprized every 
one by subduing the man with a 
seventy-five-foot line, tested for 
twenty-eight pounds, attached to 
bis belt. The victor had used a 
single-action trout reel and a 
fly rod of split bamboo nine and a 
half feet long and of six ounces 
weight. The ‘fish’ was Ben 
Martin, a 143-pound professional 
swimmer of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club. Vogt, we are further 
informed by Jay Murphy in the 
New York Herald Tribune Maga- 
zine, had been allotted ten minutes 
in which to accomplish this seem- 
ingly impossible feat; and he had = 
done it in six and a half minutes. L 
But that, we learn further, is 
only one specimen from Vogt’s 
bag of tricks. On another oc- 
easion, Mr. Murphy continues: 


From a float on a pond of 
Central Park, New York City, this angling wizard entertained 
with other incredible stunts. Fastening a casting line to the 
bow of a rowboat containing two young men, he instructed 
the oarsman to pull away for all he was worth. The rower 
smiled pityingly as he surveyed the frail line, but began stroking 
away with a stout will. When the craft was eighty feet from 
the raft, the fisherman started to play the queer burden as if it 
had been a tarpon. 

Dexterously he swung the boat in a semicircle, while the youth 
at the oars drew with all his vigor at the port one to regain his 
course. But, bewilderingly manipulating the line in a way to 
afford its full strength without snapping, Vogt defeated his aim. 
The engagement was of twenty minutes’ duration. The thread 
with which the marvel was accomplished had been factory- 
tested to withstand a weight of only twelve pounds, yet this 
master angler managed to employ it to control a heavy boat 
bearing 300-odd human pounds. 

An onlooker, however, thought he had hit upon a task which 
would embarrass Vogt. Seventy-five feet from the float and 
about ten feet from the park shore, a boulder protruded above 


From ‘‘Bait-Casting’’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


CORRECT CASTING IS GREAT EXERCISE 


Every muscle is brought into play, as may be judged from the 
above snap-shots of Mr. Vogt in action. 


the lake. A low tree branch canopied the rock. ‘‘Suppose,” 
challenged the taskmaster, ‘‘you saw a bass stir on the farther - 
side of that rock. What would you do?” 

‘“Cast between the rock and the limb,” was the unhesitating 
rejoinder. As an emphatic illustration, Vogt drew back his 
rod and let fly. The wooden bait skimmed a foot over the 
boulder and missed the overhanging foliage by the same margin, 
splashing six feet away. 

‘““T guess I would have got my 
fish,’’ smiled Vogt. 

‘“‘A wonderful eye!’’ warmly 
conceded the other. Vogt gave 
an amused laugh. ‘‘Why, I’ve 
east blindfolded, hooked a seven- 
pound wall-eyed pike and landed 
him,’’ was the surprizing state- 
ment. ‘Once I get a fish on my 
tackle, my hands tell me where it 
is and what it is up to. » 

“That side stroke by which I 
was able to cast between the 
bough and the rock is one of the 
most useful things a fisherman 
can learn. It allows one to ne- 
gotiate trees and boulders, and to 
cast beneath bridges to the spot 
desired. A good way to perfect 
yourself is to float berry bas-' 
kets on the far side of a bridge 
and try to cast into them. But 
the most important part of the 
scheme is to give a snap at 
the end of the cast so as to snare 
the basket.” 

These outstanding accomplish- 
ments do not exhaust Vogt’s bag 
of curious tricks. At seventy-five 
feet he can flick the ashes from a 
cigaret between the lips or slice 
a peeled banana with a fly-rod 
line. He can give a bone tied to 
a common cotton line to a huge 
dog and handle the reel in such a 
way that the nonplused animal is 
prevented from trotting to seclu- 
sion with the prized titbit. This 
genius fisherman, with both bait 
and fly-casting tackle, has even 
eaught woodchucks, muskrats, 
beavers, porcupines, coons, go- 
phers, squirrels, gulls, woodpeck- 
ers, quail, loons, bitterns, wild 
ducks, and mud hens. 

““T consider my best catch of 
this type a black duck that rose 
out of some weeds a hundred feet 
away,” he said. ‘‘When the fowl had reached a height of fifty 
feet I cast my spoon over it, catching a hook under one of its 
wings. All told, it took about three minutes to make the land- 
ing. Then the duck was given its freedom.” 


“Smiling Bill,” however, is an author in his own right, so let 
us turn to his ‘‘ Bait-Casting’’ (Longmans, Green) for some more 
of his experiences. He has had good fortune with some unusual 
baits, he tells us. A few years ago he was taken by other fishers 
to a small Eastern lake which he had never seen before. In the 
village, he writes: 


I bought two ears of corn, two large white onions, two large 
red ones, two good-sized red beets, two yellow carrots, two 
turnips with purple tops, two cucumbers, two parsnips, six 
frankfurters, and a pig kidney. 

I first used one of the ears of corn for bait, tying a treble hook 
in the middle of it with a piece of fish line. It was so heavy 
that I was forced to cast underhanded with both hands in order 
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chanically the data of thousands of cards —or by 
Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo loose leaf methods. 


Because Remington Rand has so varied a line to offer 
there is no need for selling pressure on any one type of 
equipment. Your individual need is considered and the 
system advised is an accurate answer tothat need. A plan 
that will solve your problem most profitably—that is the 
plan that the Remington Rand Man will recommend. 


Kardex Visible Record Equip- 
ment makes possible instant ref- 
erence to installment account 
records. Visible signals disclose 
the important information at 
a glance. No account can be 
delinquent and escape notice if 
Kardex is used, and more post- 
ing can be done with less cleri- 
cal expense. 


Twenty-seven factories, six research laboratories, and 
4,000 specialists have combined their facilities to 
make machines and systems, plans and methods for 
business men everywhere. 


Let us prove the extent of these facilities today. Write 
or phone the local Remington Rand office for a rep- 


resentative. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, New York. 


The Library Bureau Steel 
Ledger Desk speeds the 
handling of installment ac- 
counts. As many as 6,000 
ledger records can be main- 
tained in a single unit, all 
within reach of one clerk. 


Safe Cabinets provide mea- 
sured protection against fire 
for your installment records. 
Safe-Cabinet protection def- 
initely assures you that col- 


lections can be made after 


the fire as well as before. 


BU SSEN ES Ss 
SERVICE INC 


KALAMAZOO - BAKER-VAWTER >: LINE-A-TIME « LIBRARY BUREAU 
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not to break the rod. I jerked it along near the surface, and 
in eleven casts I had three strikes and landed two bass. The 
first was a large-mouthed one, and weighed about a pound; the 
second was a small-mouthed bass, and weighed two pounds. 
This second fellow hit the bait with such force that he was life- 
less when I landed him. 

Then I tied the hook to the middle of a frankfurter. On the 
first cast a bass hit it so hard that several pieces flew up in the 
air, and [ landed him on a bare hook. I landed three more with 
frankfurters, and lost several. 

One of the egg-shaped red onions, which was as large as my 
fist, came next. J ran the line through the center of the onion 
and tied a treble hook to it. After six casts I landed one small 
bass. I peeled the dirty skin off, and caught two more. A 
white onion brought one in also. 

The belief that certain days are lucky is the bunk, as is the 
“four o’clock theory.’’ One day is no luckier than another for 
a fisherman who knows how to fish. My own experience has 
been that fish bite best in the evening, but some people prefer 
the early morning. 

I had an amusing experience some years ago when I was 
fishing from the shore of a lake. I was earrying a tackle box 
large enough to hold a pailful of bait. A farmer came along and, 
as the cover was open, he looked them over. After a few minutes 
he picked up two wooden baits, and said: 

““T’d like to buy these two.”’ 

‘““What kind of fish do you want to eatch with them?” I 
asked. « 

‘‘T don’t want to fish at all,’ was the reply. ‘‘I want to put 
them on my Christmas-tree next year for the children to look 
at. They’re darned pretty things.” 


Of other fisher-fancies regarding weather, food, bait, light, 
and shade, he is equally skeptical. Here is an experience that 
may show why: 


I spent the summer of 1925 on Shonewagosh Lake, eight 
miles northeast of Hackensack, Minnesota. Mr. A. R. M., who 
owns the entire north shore of the lake, had engaged me to 
- find where the best fishing grounds were, to make soundings, 
get depths at different points, to catch fine specimens that 
could be mounted for his lodge, to discover the best places to 
plant acquatic plants for the protection of small fry, to find 
out which baits were the most successful, and to make sug- 
gestions about stocking the lake and improving the fishing in 
general. He was doing this so that his friends would have 
better sport. 

The lake is over two and a half miles long, and is a mile and 
a quarter wide at the widest point. It is spring-fed, and has 
neither inlet nor outlet. : 

I started work on August 16, 1925, and fished every day for 
a month. At one time or another I must have heard all the 
stories that natives and old-timers always have about a lake. 
I'll quote a few of the things I was told. 

“They don’t bite in this lake in August during the dog days.” 

“The fish in this lake don’t take artificial bait. There is 
too much natural feed in it.” 

““They’re shedding their teeth this month. Their gums are 
sore, so they won’t take anything.” 

““They’re down in forty to fifty feet of water now, at the 
spring holes.” ' 

““The only way to get them now is with striped frogs two inches 
long.’ (Of course, I understood that if any of these frogs hap- 
pened to be a sixteenth of an inch longer, the fish would get 
highly indignant.) 

“The only way you can get them now is early in the morning, 
before daylight.” 

“Tf you could get some young mice. . 

To this last remark I replied, ‘“‘If it wasn’t for being cruel, 
seems to me canary birds, young barn swallows, new-hatched 
chickens, young kangaroos, and suckling pigs ought to make good 
bait.” 

I can’t print his reply, but there was no honey in it. 

‘‘T’ve fished this lake for eighteen years,’”’ another fellow said, 
‘“and the only time these babies bite is on cloudy days when the 
wind is from the south and there is a ripple on the surface. 
They’re all on the south shore in the smooth water watching 
for food to blow in.” 

Another one said, ‘‘June and September are the best times 
in this lake, about half an hour before dark.’”’ (I couldn’t help 
wondering how the fish arranged their feeding time in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun.) 

To hear some of them talk, you would think that the fish 
carried watches under their gills to keep the time of day. 

Another said, “‘This is a poor year. Now last year... 

Fishermen offer more excuses than any other class of people 
on earth. 


” 
. 


” 


During the four weeks I spent at this lake dozens of anglers 
fished with all types of live and artificial bait. Some tried 
casting, some trolling, and some still fishing, but few of them 
had any success. Some good bait-casters from a large city came 
up, but they left in disgust, saying there were no fish in the 
lake. 

Some of the boys rowed around the shoreline of the lake in 
less than two hours, making casts from fifty to a hundred feet 
apart, while a man was rowing at a speed it would take a trotting 
horse to keep up with. Others tried to troll in from ten to fifty 
feet of water with the spoon only six inches below the surface. 
No wonder they didn’t catch anything. 


Several of them, however, Mr. Vogt continues, used his 
method and got results. During four weeks’ work, we read, he 
landed an average of thirty fish a day. 

Both Mr. Vogt and Mr. Murphy describe the former’s casting 
methods, photographs of which we present. Mr. Murphy inter- 
viewed the fisherman, who said: 


My system of body-casting differs from the usual style in this 
way: The rank and file of casters depend only upon the power 
of their arms, shoulders and back, while I bring into action all 
the muscles, right down to my toes. I cast about as most base- 
ball pitchers throw the ball. When I bring the rod back of my 
head to begin the east, I raise my left leg until it is parallel with 
the ground. As the cast proceeds, I lower this leg and raise the 
other rearward. I thrust the left arm out straight to balance 
the right. 


Thus I am enabled to put full force into the effort. Every 


- part of me acts in unison to apply all my strength to the end 


of one arm. The termination of the cast finds me in the same 
position as the pitcher when the ball is half-way to the plate. 
lam bent forward; my right arm is stretched out straight ahead, 
my left sticks straight downward, and I am poised on the toes 
of the right foot. 

This posture leaves me ready to strike the fish if it should 
take immediate hold of the hait. If the fish should rush ahead 
with it, | am prepared to take up the slack with the length of 
the right arm and the are of the rod’s semicircle. 


As to the esteem in which “Smiling Bill” is held, it may be 
of interest to read a radiogram once sent out from Indian Harbor, 
Labrador: 


A physician of Quincey, Massachusetts, plucked the words 
from the air. 

‘““Have had some good fishing,’ vibrated the message, ‘‘and 
wish you could have remained with me. MacMillan.’’ 

The addressee was Vogt. Before the start of his expedition 
to the Far North, the Arctic explorer, who is fond of fly-fishing, 
had Vogt select a complete outfit and give him lessons in the 
fine points of fly-casting. Due to his skill with the dog-team 
whiplash, MacMillan made encouraging progress in the difficult 
art. Vogt, on account of business obligations, could accompany 
the three-ship expedition only part of the way. Before farewells 
were waved, however, MacMillan made him promise to arrange 
his affairs so that nothing can keep him from joining the next 
scientific cruise. This was a superlative tribute, indeed, in view 
of the fact that all his life MacMillan, a New England seacoast 
native, has come in every-day contact with the most skilful of 
practical fisher folk. 

On the coming occasion Vogt’s rod and line will be depended 
upon not alone for prize gilled specimens, but for winged and 
four-footed creatures as well. He experimented considerably 
with angling paraphernalia on the Western plains, when he 
found that while he could cast a plug around the neck or a 
hind leg of a cow or horse, he was unable to hold the beast. 
Hence, for Arctic use, he will use specially shaped and treated 
barbless hooks of his own design, calculated to catch many of 
the different wild animals and birds, some of which he hopes to 
bring back alive. 


> 


The champion ecaster’s early life reads likeastory. Hecan 
thank an unspeakable stepfather for his fishing genius, Mr. 
Murphy tells us, continuing with the narrative of his subject’s 
career; and we read on: 


Reared in a backwoods log cabin, he was compelled to seek 
his rest on a corn-husk mattress laid in a frame of rough planks 
in the attic, where owls and other wild creatures used to roost. 
Often he awoke to find himself covered with snow, when he 
had to take refuge under the fodder of the cattle bin to save 
himself from freezing to death. At times, to ward off starvation, 
he ate raw corn from the stable feed-box. 

Fleeing from the bondage, he faced the world with only a 
knowledge of the Fourth Reader and a thumbed Bible. Tho tall, 
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Your game begins 


before you start to play 


q 


every swing. 


self, are to acquire it. 


his game under a tremendous handicap. 


either of two ways: 


Take your choice—buy either the famous 
Spalding Registered clubs which are sold 
in sets only, or build up a set, one or two 
clubs at a time, by getting the Kro-Flite 
RelatedIrons, which are sold individually. 


Kro - Flite Related Irons come in three 
weights, indexed by one(_g ),two(g¢ &), 
and three(g g @ crows. You can build 
up a perfectly related set of clubs—from 
driving-iron to mashie-niblick, simply by 
selecting clubs of the same index — 
whether you buy them all at once, or 
one club at a time. Kro-Flite Related 
Irons are $6.50 each. 


Spalding Registered Kro-Flite sets of 
irons and woods are never sold individu- 
ally. The set of six perfectly matched trons 
is $50—the set of nine is $75. The six-club 
set can be increased to nine at any time 
after purchase. 


KRO-FLITE adayp’ 


RELATED CLUBS— 
SOLD ONE AT A TIME. 


Buy a matched set complete 
or build zt club by club 


S you analyze the play of the great masters of golf, you are amazed at the 
machine-like precision—the absolute uniformity with which they make 


And this uniformity is the secret of great golf. It is the one part of your game 
that begins before you start to play. For it must begin with your clubs if you, your- 


If your clubs are unrelated—unmatched—each will require a different swing and 
timing. Obviously the golfer who tries to master six or seven different swings places 


The ideal condition is to have every club in the bag feel exactly like every other 
club when swung through the arc of a stroke. 


That is what Spalding has accomplished—a set of irons so perfectly related that, 
with your eyes closed, you cannot tell which you are swinging. These clubs are 
accurately related for pitch, lie, weight, balance and feel. Perfect your stroke with 
any one of them, and you have the perfect stroke for all of them. 


And Spalding has so planned the distribution of metal in the heads, that the Sweet 
Spot—the one spot that gives greatest distance to the ball and sweetest feel to the 
shot—comes in exactly the same place on every club face—and is marked there. 


Spalding originated this idea of matching golf clubs—both irons and woods. 
And also made it possible to obtain a set of matched clubs in 


The Wood Set, con- 
sisting of twin driver 
and brassie, 1s $30. 
Spoonto match is$15. 
Exact duplication of any Registered Club 
is possible at any time. Should a Regis- 
tered Club be lost or broken, simply send 
your set number and club number to 
Spalding and an identical club can be 
made for you. 


Let your professional outfit you—either 
one at atime with Kro-FliteRelatedClubs, 
or all at once witha Registered Kro-Flite 
set. Spalding dealers alsocarry theseclubs, 
and of course, all Spalding stores. 


SEND FOR FREE GOLF BOOKLET, 
entitled ‘“Your Game Begins Before You 
Start to Play’’. Address A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., Dept. D-6, 105 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


REGISTERED SETS— 


Golf Clubs soup IN SETS ONLY. 


Z 


W/ 


4 Spalding + / 


/ 


At the left is 
shown an aver- 
age set of golf 
clubs. The dot- 
ted line connects 
the centers of 
balance. Thete is 
little relation be- 
tween them, 
Your swing and 
timing for each 
club would have 
to be atrifle 
different. 


At the right are 
six Spalding 
clubs. They are 
so accutately re- 
lated that a line 
drawn through 
the centers of 
balance parallels 
the tops of the 
shafts. They all 
feel exactlyalike. 
The swing and 
timingisthesame 


Or 
— 


for all of them, ©1928,A.G.S.&B. 


Thislabelin gold onthe 
shaft itself guarantees 
that it is a true Bristol 
“Gold Label” Shaft. 
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GOLF CLUB is only as good 
as its shaft. If the shaft lacks 

snap and pep, shots come off slow 

—distance is cut down. 

“Spring Steel” is better suited 
for golf shafts than any other 
steel, because it has more snap, 
life and strength. And the Bristol 
“Gold Label” Shaft is the only 
golf shaft made of “spring steel.” 

There can be as much differ- 
ence in golf shafts as in golf balls. 
Because they look alike doesn’t 
make them of equal quality. 
Look for the Bristol “Gold 
abel”? on the shaft itself, no mat- 
ter Who is the maker of the club. 
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TRADE MARK-REG. U.S. PAT.-OFF. 


“Steel Golf Shaft 


Write for booklet 


Upon request we will send you an 
interesting little booklet on golf. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
3062 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


‘woods, 
other wild animals.’ 


‘of 3,000-odd miles. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


he weighed only 119 pounds, so he knew 
that if he were to live, he would have to 
build up his emaciated and outraged body. 
Accordingly, for years he roughed it up and 
down North America. He climbed Mount 
Shasta, more than 14,000 feet high; hiked 
3,600 miles through Pacifie Coast States, 
and drove a team of horses over 9,000 miles 
of Adirondack trails.. He sweated in lum- 
ber camps, worked with Mexican pick-and- 
shovel outfits for $2 a long day, toiled in an 
Arizona copper mine 1,300 feet under- 
eround, herded goats, pitched hay at $1.10 
for an eleven-hour shift, and tackled many 
other back-breaking labors. 

Between times he was ever trying to 
perfect himself in angling. If water was 
unavailable, he substituted a practise plug 
for a hook and practised in fields and 
snaring squirrels, chipmunks, and 
In one season alone 
he wore out seventy new lines. Often the 
lines cut his hands so badly as to necessitate 
bandaging, yet he stuck to his passion. 
To-day, as the fruits of these experiences, 
his huge frame- boasts 195 pounds and 
powerful, supple muscles. And _ scarcely 
any man can hope to outgame him with 
a rod. 


THE “BUNION DERBY” GLORIFIES 
THE AMERICAN HOOF 
IGGER and better feet may have been 
one of the results expected by C. C. 
Pyle-from«his Los Angeles-New York race 


been quoted as remarking that, as a result 
of his efforts, we are entering the golden age 
of the foot. But numerous observers of 
the event, which ended recently in New 
York after eighty-four grilling days on 
the road, think differently. ‘*‘ Kmaciated 
scarecrows, unshaven, unshorn, carica- 
tures,’”’ the Newark Evening News describes 
the fifty-five who finished; ‘‘the flop of 
the century,’ estimates Emmet Crozier in 
the New York Sun; while F. Raymond 
Daniell, writing in The Evening Post, ad- 
mits that, unlike some fellow reporters, he 
ean find nothing very funny in the spec- 
tacle which has aroused generaliy a con- 
siderable amount of journalistic facetious- 
ness. 

The race, when it started from Los 
Angeles early in March, had a distinctly 
national and even international aspect, 
we learn as we sean the list of runners and 
their homes. The winners of the first four 
places, carrying prizes of $25,000, $10,000, 
$3,000, and $2,500, we note, hail from 
Oklahoma, New Jersey, Ontario, and 
Cleveland. Much local pride was roused 
in Claremore, Oklahoma, by the victory 
of Andrew Payne, the farm boy who fin- 
ished in first place, and who plans to lft 
the mortgage on the farm of his father, who 
came to New York with fellow Oklahomans 
to greet his son. Reading one Associated 
Press dispatch sent out early in the race, 
we gain an idea of how many parts of the 
country and foreign nations had entries. 
We find Arthur Newton, the 100-mile 


Mr. Pyle, indeed, has 


running champion of England; Quamawahu 
an Indian from Oraibi, Arizona; many 
Finnish runners from New York; Paolo 
Bruno and Umek, representing Italy. 
Some other communities in the United 
States and foreign nations represented, 
according to this dispatch, were Waterloo, 
Indiana; Santa Paula, California; Hungary; 


International Newsreel photograph 
THE WINNER AND HIS “PAW” 


Andrew Payne, 


the Oklahoma farm boy, 
whose victory lifted the inevitable mortgage. 


Austria; Portland, Oregon; Chicago; Ger- 
many; and Amarillo, Texas. 

Published comment when the long race 
was started was critical of the project and 
its probable results, but remained not 
wholly unfriendly. About midway in the 
contest the Detroit News compared the 
runners with Edward Payson Weston, the 
pedestrian, finding the balance somewhat 
in the latter’s favor; while the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, early in the long- 
drawn-out event, discust the records being 
made by middle-aged men in the race. 
But at the end there was a veering of 
opinion, particularly in Eastern cities. 
Even in the least outspoken editorials it 
was possible to find a trace of distaste, 
while, returning to the Newark Evening 
News, we get this outburst: 


Not pleasant reading were the newspaper 
stories of C. C. Pyle’s ‘“‘bunion derby”? as it 
approached its wretched finish. The term 
is not a pretty one, yet it seems to fit as well 
as another this picture of commercialized 
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ARE YOU TRAFEIC SIGNAL 


ASBESTOS 


anville 


ASBESTOS BRAKE LINING 


EJohiis-N 


Johns-Manville 


Asbestos 


BRAKE LINING 


Applied Here. 


The Man who Shows this Sign 
is a@ Brake Lining Expert 


SHY? 
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- / Vignes against you. Traffic stands 


still. The green flashes—a quick 
spurt—two blocks, four, six—red 
again. Smart pull up—all four 
brakes smooth as a. cat’s back, 
but full of power as an elephant. 

That’s the way tocrive through 
trafic. 

Are you there? Or are you two 
blocks back because you don’t 
trust your brakes? 

Do you stop when you want 
to—or when you can? 

Quick get-away. Quick stop. 

That’s the rule of the road, and 
the rule of common sense in dense 
city traffic. 

If your car won't meet the test, 
act now. 

Turn out at the next corner. 
Drive on the back streets to the 
garage. Tell your dealer—‘‘Put 


Johns-Manville Brake Lining on 
my brakes.”’ 

If he hasn’t Johns-Manyille he 
can get it. He will, too, if you 
insist. And this is why it is 
worth while to do just that. 

Brake lining, of course, should 
be of asbestos because it won't 
burn. Johns-Manville is Asbes- 
tos Headquarters. It is the place 
to get Asbestos—just the same 
as you get milk at a dairy. 

Johns-Manville mines asbestos 
and does the whole job right 
through to the finished product, 
whether it’s roofing, or boiler in- 
sulation or brake lining. 

Johns-Manville made the first 
asbestos brake lining. It is still 
of first quality. If your car is a 
trafic laggard, Johns-Manville 
Brake Lining will cure it today. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE — MASTER OF ASBESTOS... 


The mighty power with which Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Brake Lining takes 
hold—surely, firmly, smoothly—is 
the result of knowing how to use 
asbestos. Johns-Manville, the pio- 
neer developer of Asbestos, mines this 
remarkable mineral, and from it 
manufactures hundreds of necessary 
articles that serve you daily. 

High pressure insulations and pack- 
ings of asbestos contro] the tremen- 
dous strength of super-heated steam. 
Other insulations cover boilers, fur- 
nish linings for stacks and flues, pro- 
tect heating pipes and refrigerating 
pipes. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles for houses and Built-up Asbestos 
Roofing for large buildings of every 


type, resist fire, wind, sun and water 
for years. 

Johns-Manyille Asbestos products 
are so widely used that they are of 
vital importance in the lives of almost 
every person in the United States. 


a 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
(Mail this coupon to branch nearest you) 


I should like to know more about Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Brake Lining 


Name 


Address 
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HERE’S no surer relief from 

that rather stodgy 4-0’clock- 
in-the-afternoon feeling than a glass 
of Welch’s Grape Juice. 

And the best of it is, you know it is 
so good for you. ' 

Because it gives you much more 
than the temporary refreshment. 

Welch’s is a real food as well as a 
delicious drink. It is pure fruit juice 
and you can count on it for important 
health values—energy value, mineral 
salts, and vitamins. 

Try it at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 
And be sure you get Welch’s. No 
other can compare with it. The flavor 
is so pure and rich that you can serve 
it straight, blended or diluted. ~ 


» 


For children after school—a glass of 
Welch’s straight, or half Welch’s and 
half water. 

For business men at the soda fountain— 
a Welchade, long and cool, made like 
orangeade of the fruit juice and syrup 
and water. 

For the woman at home or shopping— 
Welch’s with cracked ice or carbonated 
water. Recipes for Welch Punch and 
other drinks are on every bottle. 

Free—Book of Fruit Drinks—Send a 
postcard for free illustrated recipe book 
to The Welch Grape Juice Co., D-89, 
Westfield, New York. In Canada— 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 


WELCH’S 


"Once you’ve tasted Welch’s 
no other grape juice will do 


At the fountain ask 
for straight Welch’s or 
Welchade 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 
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sport in a form unedifying, to say the 
least. 

Acclaiming throngs cheered the survivors 
of the original approximately 200 along 
the final laps, but the cheers must have 
had a hollow and unmeaning sound. 

After all, this was self-imposed punish- 
ment. Those specters, with the lacerations 
of nearly 3,500 miles on their feet, had not 
been forced or coerced into undertaking 
the ordeal. The few who finish within the 
prize money will have earned some reward. 
As tothe others, they perhaps will enjoy 
some slight glory for having pushed their 
flagging and jaded endurance to the end. 

Any contest of men in the flush of per- 
fect condition has an irresistible appeal, 
and how thoroughly that appeal has been 
capitalized is only too well known. It 
would be hard to say, tho, how far that 
appeal extends along the line toward ex- 
haustion and collapse, and the last sapping 
of all human resourees. An exhibition of 
the kind now drawing to a close, it at 
least may be said, is pretty near the limit. 


Mr. Pyle himself smilingly admitted at 
the end that the red ink of a deficit adorned 
the ledgers of this particular project. 
W. O. McGeehan in the New York Herald 
Tribune points out the fundamental 
weakness in the plan of the promoter who 
induced ‘‘Red” Grange and Suzanne 
Lenglen to turn professional, and who has 
been heralded ‘‘as a business man who 
could extract dollars from football, tennis, 
and feet, where others either had failed or 
did not even suspect that a profit existed.” 
Continuing his analysis of the promoter’s 
plans, Mr. McGeehan writes: 


“Yet Mr. Pyle seems to have made an 
elemental mistake in the management of 
the ‘‘ Aching Dog Carayan.’’ He made no 
real provisions for the trapping of the 
customers, and any promoter will tell you 
that first of all you must have customers 
and a place to take them. 

Consider Mr. John Ringling and the 
manner in which he handles his cireus. It 
is true that Mr. Ringling has his circus 
parades in the various towns, but the 
parades are of short duration and serve to 
excite the imagination as to what is going 
to happen when the caravan gets under 
the big tent. 

Mr. Pyle’s Transcontinental Race had 
to be all cireus parade. The prospective 
customers realize that nothing more in- 
teresting than the parade itself will be seen 
when the Aching Dog Caravan gets under 
the big tent. All of the clowns have per- 
formed on the road and in view of anybody 
who eared to look. The barefooted runners 
already have run. The bearded freaks and 
the other human prodigies already have 
shot the works, as the boys say. Anything 
that happens when what Mr. Pyle might 
announce as the real show starts, already 
has happened. The big show, the ‘‘ Aching 
Dog Caravan,” has come and gone. 


Yet Mr. Pyle’s financial plan, as out- 
lined by John Kieran in Life, seemed sound 
enough: 


“We'll get a big field of famous runners,” 
explained the promoter. ‘We'll run 
through hundreds of towns, cities and vil- 
lages. Spectators by the thousands will be 


attracted to these places to see the race 
pass through. That will mean money for 
the local merchants and advertising for the 
towns, especially where the race halts over- 
night. It will help the sale of everything 
from mouse-traps to grand pianos. Each 
town will be assessed so much by me for 
advertising, or we won’t run through it. 
We'll run through a rival town. You know 
what that means. Local pride comes high. 
The smaller the town, the higher the pride 
and the price. Then we’ll sell a million 
programs, easy. You can’t tell the runners 
without a program. I'll get $100,000 for 
the advertising in that. Jl have a travel- 
ing vaudeville show with the race. Ad- 
mission will not be free. Ill make money 
on that, too. In fact, it’s the easiest thing 
I’ve ever seen.”’ 

All went well until nearing Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. This town actually refused 
to come across with the advertising guar- 
anty. Thereupon Mr. Pyle ran his race 
across the desert to the north and left 
Albuquerque—as it has always been—flat. 

Another town along the route had guar- 
anteed Mr. Pyle $5,000 for publicity. A 
chap who had a suit against the promoter 
attempted to attach this sum, whereupon 
Mr. Pyle tore up his guaranty, thereby 
enabling the Chamber of Commerce rep- 
resentative to swear in court that there 
was no such sum owed to Mr. Pyle, and 
consequently it couldn’t be attached. It 
turned out that it couldn’t be collected 
either, for when Mr. Pyle asked for it in 
a friendly way, the Chamber of Commerce 
representative pointed out that it would be 
perjury for him to pay it. This announce- 
ment was greeted by laughter, in which Mr. 
Pyle, for some reason, failed to join. 


However, it became apparent fairly 
early in the race that difficulties were being 
encountered. From Normal, I[linois, the 
Associated Press sent word of financial 
difficulties. Meanwhile runners were drop- 
ping out, unable to stand the pace. The 
original 275 contestants, we read, were 
eventually cut down to fifty-five. How 
they felt is revealed in an Associated Press 
Dispatch from Granite City, Illinois, where 
one of the contestants returned home be- 
fore the race was over. His wife was 
quoted thus: 


““You may think he’s healthy, but that’s 
just sunburn that makes him look that way. 
He’s hollow from head to heel. Ive been 
cooking for him and feeding him, and I 
can’t prepare enough food for him. 

‘You should have seen him when he got 
home. His left ankle was swollen to twice 
its normal size. His lips were cracked so 
badly they bled when he tried to eat. His 
nose was blistered, and he hobbled like 
a eripple.”’ 


Developing his “‘flop-of-the-century”’ 
theme just as the race was ending, Mr. 
Crozier wrote in The Sun: 


Straggling down toward New York with 
his tin horn side show, Red Grange and 
fifty-five weary footsore runners, the bie 
bally-hoo man of professional sport is 
just about one jump ahead of disaster. 

This much is fairly certain, much of 
Pyle’s profits on Red Grange, Vincent 
Richards, Suzanne Lenglen, and the other 
sporting figures he has exploited le scat- 
tered on the desert sands of New Mexico 
and along the tortuous trail of the “‘Bun- 
ion Derby.”’ 

Pyle, they say, has sunk between $150,- 
000 and $200,000 in the race. Up to the 
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In the Steam Lines SS 
Monel Metal is used for vital 
in 
SS 


steam valves because it is rust-proof and 
unaffected by the erosive action of steam. 


In the Ship’s Hospital 
Monel Metal surfaces are easily cleaned, 
sanitary and resist hospital solutions. 


In the Food 
Serving Pantry 
Monel Metal equip- 
ment is attractive, unaf- 
fected by food acids and 
is hard to dent or scratch. 
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NEL METAL 
ON THE 
LEVIATHAN 


In the Swimming Pool Entrance 
Monel Metal push and kick 
plates are used because of their 
Permanent silvery appearance. 


In the Fuel Oil Pipe Lines 


Vital parts of con- 
trol valves are 
made of Monel 
Metal because of 
its great strength, 
toughness and re- 
sistance to corro- 


“Where dependability ier 
| must be unquestioned! 


ONEL METAL was first used on the Leviathan when she 
was reconditioned for passenger service after the World War. 
Since then the Leviathan’s Monel Metal equipment has been put 
to every imaginable test—and it has come through every one with 
colors flying. Years of use have proved to the U. S. Shipping 
Board and to the Leviathan’s officers that Monel Metal supplies 
a combination of properties available in no other material. 
Since Monel Metal renders such dependable service on the 
Leviathan, it can surely be counted upon to furnish equally 
satisfactory service in your home when used for sinks, drain- 
boards, table tops, refrigerator trim, and laundry equipment. 
The same properties that make Monel Metal stand up in rigor- 
ous marine service will introduce into YOUR home new stand- 
ards of cleanliness, efficiency and economy. 
Ask your architect and sheet metal worker about Monel 
Metal equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (Inc.) 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (INC.) 
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In the 
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2nd Class ee 
Serving Galley 
Monel Metal equip- 
ment is used because it 
is attractive, tough and 
easy to keep clean, 


Nature alloyed one- 
third copper with two- 
thirds Nickel and made 
the material that in 
1905, was named Monel 
Metal. The International 
Nickel Company is con- 
stantly testing—analyz- 
ing — controlling — to 
make sure that the mix- 
ture continues uniform. 

Monel Metal now has 
hundreds of uses in the 
home—thousands in In- 
dustry. Your local sheet 
metal worker can sup- 
ply you with Monel 
Metal sinks, 
drainboards, ta- 


THE PROPERTIES AND 
USES of MONEL METAL 


your architect about 
using Monel Metal in 
your new home. 

Monel Metal’s work- 
ability and availability 
in all commercial forms 
recommend its use for 
food handling equip- 
ment of every kind, for 
hospital, laundry, steel 
mill and power plant 
equipment, for valves 
and turbine blading— 
in fact, wherever there 
must be cleanliness, 
great strength, tough- 
ness, corrosion - resist- 
ance and 
protection 


ble tops, kick against rust 
plates, laundry all combined 
chutes and stove in the one 


hoods. Consult 


The International Nickel Co. (Inc.), 67 Wall St., 


metal. 


Please send me without cost or obligation, 
your booklet, ““Where Monel Metal Shines”’ 


—together with Monel Metal pocket mirror. 


New York, N Y. 
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Pipe-Loving Doctor 
Re-discovers His 
Favorite Tobacco 


Tempted to change his brand, 

one whiff from another’s pipe 

makes him stick to his good 
old standby 


Just as the grass looks greener on the 
other side of the fence, smokers some- 
times think the other man’s tobacco 
smells sweeter than their own. 


Reeently a Charleston optometrist 
found himself enticed from the fold, only 
to discover that his old favorite had led 
him astray: 


Charleston, W. Va., 
March 4, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co, 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

Recently I stopped in a little village that 
consisted of about nine houses and a small 
hotel, which I entered. 

A little old man wearing a skull cap 
was seated in a rocking-chair smoking an 
enormous pipe. I had come to buy a can 
of Edgeworth, but when I caught a whiff 
of the tobacco he was smoking I changed 
my mind. The aroma of that tobacco was 
so delightful that I made up my mind 
right then and there that I wanted some 
of the same brand, regardless of the cost. 

I began with: ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
but I came in to buy a can of tobacco, 
and I would like the same brand you are 
smoking if you don’t mind telling me.’’ 
He looked at me for a moment, grasped 
his pipe with one hand and said: ‘‘I’m 
smoking Edgeworth. Would you like 
some?”’ 

Of course I did, and I secured a supply 
from the old fellow. The joke, of course, 
was on me, but, I went on my way re- 
joicing. 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. John R. Koch 


There are still some pipe-smokers 
who have not yet discovered Edgeworth 
for the first time. They can do so at our 
expense. 

To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If youlikethe samples, 
you'll like Hdge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 

and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 2 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbedarepackedinsmall, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors 
holding a pound, and also in several handy 
in-between, sizes. 

On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. ] 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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time they reached Chicago he had taken 
in some money in donations from towns 
and along the way. A payment of $60,000 
he was supposed to receive in Chicago from 
towns along the United States Highway No. 
66 fell through because he had failed to 
keep his contract along the route. 

Crossing the desert the company that 
had the contract to feed the outfit at $2 
a day per person raised their price unex- 
pectedly to $3 a head. They told Pyle he 
eould take it or leave it, whereupon Pyle 
canceled the contract and undertook the 
job of feeding the runners his own way. 
Later Pyle farmed out the feeding con- 
tract to small lunch rooms, and the runners 
got two thirty-five-cent meals a day, with 
a couple of sandwiches thrown in. 


Confessing the red ink on his books, but 
denying its seriousness, Mr. Pyle face- 
tiously outlined his plans for recouping. 
According to the New York a his 
scheme outrivals Colonel Sellers: 


“The human foot is going to come into 
its own,” said Mr. Pyle. ‘‘I have made 
such a study of the ailments of the human 
walking mechanism as has never been 
equaled, and I claim to know more about 
toe trouble, heel trouble, instep trouble, 
and ankle trouble than any man living. 
I can tell you exactly what to do for any- 
thing that goes wrong from the knee down. 
I am going to write a treatise on chiropody 
in English which he who runs may read, 
and Il am going to give away one copy, with 
every purchase of C. C. Pyle’s Patent Foot 
Box, which will contain remedies for every 
one of the 3,000 maladies of the human foot. 
I will make vast sums out of this, because 
this country is going marathon mad. We 
are just entering the golden age of the foot. 
There are going to be more marathons, 
more twenty-six-hour foot-races, more six- 
day foot-races, and more transcontinental 
foot-races than anybody would have 
dreamed to be possible. All along our 
route children who could hardly walk 
were out trying to keep up with my trans- 
continental runners. Schoolboys were 
organizing cross-country runs and mara- 
thons. We are going to have hundreds of 
thousands of distance runners in this 
country, and every one of them will nat- 
urally buy C. C. Pyle’s Patent Foot Box. 
All that I hope is that the present rage for 
traveling great distances on foot does not 
go too far. Some of my best friends are 
in the automobile business.” 

Mr. Pyle sniffled a little over the im- 
pending setback to the motor trades, and 
then continued: 

“But I will not have to wait for profits 
to accrue from the miraculous foot fixer 
in order to pay my athletes their prizes. It 
is true that we are in the red at present. It 
is impossible to say how much, but we 
expected to lose money on the race. That 
is under the head of promotion expenses. 
I will race the ten winners that I have 
under contract in marathons and twenty- 
six-hour races in all the big cities of the 
country, and hold bigger annual trans- 
continental derbies every year. We are 
in the early stages of the thing.” 


With the ‘Aching Dog Caravan,” as 
a sort of master of ceremonies, went ““Red’’ 
Grange, Pyle’s first athletic protégé. Mr. 
Crozier gives us, in The Sun, a description 


of some of the football star’s functions in 
an account of a stop of runners, carnival, 
and all the other paraphernalia in a small 
town: 


Motor-trucks bearing canvas tents rolled 
into town early in the morning. When 
these were unpacked in an enclosure behind 
a garage, they disclosed the Oklahoma out- 
law mummy; Kah-Ko, the trained police 
dog, and the greatest collection of tropical 
birds, beasts, and reptiles in noisy banners. 

Along about noon Red Grange rolled 
into town in his sporty roadster; program 
men hurried through the streets selling 
their official wares at twenty-five cents 
a copy; then, shortly after two o’clock, the 
pulses of the little town quickened. Small 
boys scurried around on bicycles, necks 
were craned, traffic patrolmen assumed 
a new dignity, and presently a sun-scorched 
figure in dusty running-trunks came trot- 
ting into town. 

When darkness fell the atiloanre behind 
the garage took on new life and tawdry 
brilliancy. The lights went on, the radio 
station reached up, caught some jazz out 
of the air, and sent it echoing among the 
tents. A bass drum began to beat, bark- 
ers shouted the amazing wonders. of the 
mumuified outlaw and the snakes of Siam. 

Presently, when two or three hundred 
persons had planked down a quarter and 
walked into the enclosure, Red Grange 
came out on a platform. He described in 
brief outline the world’s greatest sporting 
event, eulogized C. C. Pyle, and introduced 
some of therunners. One by one they stept 
into the limelight, said hello to the crowd, 
listened to the patter of hand-clapping, and 
climbed stiffly to the ground. 

One of them sang a song, accompanying 
himself on a ukulele. Ed Gardner, the 
little Seattle negro, imitated a steamboat 
whistle. Others cracked jokes, one of the 
best being that Mr. Pyle was conducting 
a wonderful foot-race in a wonderful 
manner. 


It was interesting to note the compara- 
tive disappearance from news accounts 
toward the end, of the name of Payne, the 
winner. Days before the race was ended 
his lead was such that he could not be 
defeated. ‘‘The winner, if anybody cares,” 
is the way in which Mr. Daniell introduced 
his name toward the end of a lengthy ac- 
count in The Evening Post: The New 
York World, however, gives us this sum- 
mary of the achievements of those who won 
prizes, a list of which once more emphasizes 
the international character of the contest: 


The winner covered the 3,422.2 miles 
of the derby in. the running time of 573 
hours, 4 minutes, and 34 seconds. 

The second place went to John Salo 
of Passaic, New Jersey, the only one of 
eleven Finns to finish, who hoofed the 
coast-to-coast distance in 588.40.13. Salo’s 
pavement-pounding will stand him in good 
stead. In recognition of his achievement, 
he has been made a Passaic policeman. 

Third to end the long grind was Philip 
Granville of Hamilton, Ontario, whose 
time was 613.42.30. 

Fourth was Mike Joyce of Cleveland, 
who said he is an ex-bartender running for 
the wife and the kiddies. 

The last six, winners of $1,000 each were 
Guisto Umek, Trieste, Italy; William Kerr, 
Minneapolis; Louis Perella, Albany; Ed 
Gardner, Seattle negro; Frank Von Flue, 
Kerman, California, and John Cronick 
of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Big enough and deep enough to 
float six of Uncle Sam’s biggest 
battle-ships, here is the world’s 
largest oil reservoir. 


At Lomita, California, Robin- 
son-Roberts Co. built this reser- 
voir for the Pan American Oil 
Co. They excavated twenty-five 
acres to a depth of forty feet in 
just forty days. And their fleet of 
twenty International Trucks was 
always on the job—no break- 
downs, no repairs. Forty days and 


\ forty nights—twenty-four hours 


a day, without a hitch. 


A remarkable test of endurance 
and dependability! But no more 


' 
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An Ocean of Oil - 


than had been expected. For 
Internationals were chosen by 
elimination tryouts on previous 
jobs. Mules were used at first, but 
these were slow and expensive. 
Trucks, one make after another, 
replaced the mules, and then 
Internationals replaced all other 
trucks. Robinson-Roberts now 
use Internationals exclusively. 


Put International Trucks to work 
for you—at stiffer jobs than this if 
you can find any. The result will 
be the same—unequaled perform- 
ance, low-cost hauling, minimum 
maintenance. There is an Interna- 
tional branch or dealer near you. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 14, 1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2)4-ton to 5-ton 
sizes; Motor Coaches, and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and Serviced by 
160 Company-owned Branches in the United States and Canada and dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


INTERNATIONAL 


~ “TRUCKS. © 


ig 
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Go west to Kurope 


Through the ancient east are glorious adventures that mul- 
tiply beyond compare the pleasures of an European trip, Go 
westward this time. 


A glimpse of Honolulu ifyou choose, days or weeks through Japan, 
then Shanghai and Hong Kong with scores of enchanting trips to the 
interior of China available. Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, and 
then into Europe through Naples, Genoa and Marseilles. 


You may start your trip from New York or Boston, visiting Havana 
and Panama on your way to California. 


Or come overland to Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle for your 
embarkation. See the great Pacific Coast. 


After your trip through Europe you may return from Marseilles to 
New York and Boston aboard these same palatial Round the World 
Liners. 


You will have made the world circuit in a surprisingly short time 
and at a cost that is far less than you have thought it could be. 


You sail aboard magnificent President Liners, broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. They are luxuriously appointed. Commodious 
rooms with beds, not bathe. Spacious decks. A swimming pool. A 
cuisine par excellence. 


Stopovers where you like for one week or longer. You continue on 
a similar ship with identical accommodations. Like a cruise on a 
private yacht. 


A sailing of American Mail Liners from Seattle and Victoria every 
alternate Saturday. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
every fortnight from Boston and New York. Every two weeks a sail- 
ing from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


° 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
1206 CONTINENTAL TR. BLDG,, BALTIMORE 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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WHEN THIEVES TALK AN HONEST 
MAN NEEDS AN INTERPRETER | 


““T WAS prowling a private, an’ I got 

a rumble and a rank, zowie!’”’ the 
burglar told the inquirer who wanted to 
know why he was in prison. ‘I’m ditched 


for fifteen flat—an’ on a bum. beef!” 


Ernest Booth, who, we are told, is serving 
a life sentence for robbery in Folsom Prison, 
California, translates enough of this lan- 
guage of the underworld to let us under- 
stand the burglar’s predicament. “A 
‘bum beef,’ in the patois of the profession,’’ 
he writes in YVhe American Mercury, 
‘‘means that the gentleman was innocent.’’ 
Elsewhere in his exposition of the argot 
of criminals, Mr. Booth sets down: 


The origin of ‘‘gun-mob,” signifying 
a gang of pickpockets, is interesting as 
showing phonetic change. It probably 
started with the Jewish ‘‘gonov’’—a thief. 
Later that was contracted to ‘‘gon,” and 
‘““mob”’ was added. The Americanization 
of the word made it ‘‘gon-mob”’ and then 
‘‘oun-mob.”” Now it has been changed, by 
analogy, to ‘‘cannon’” and ‘‘mob of 
eannons.”’? ‘‘Short”’ or ‘“‘shorts” is a term 
which varies greatly in meaning. ‘‘ Work- 
ing the shorts” or ‘‘out on the shorts” may 
mean working street-cars for short dis- 
tances, or it may allude to a single pick- 
pocket working alone, or it may refer to 
one working for unknown money—that is, 
one ready to pick any pocket, as opposed 
to one ‘‘beating a mark’”’ who has flashed 
his roll and is followed until a favorable 
opportunity appears for abstracting his 
“poke, skin,” or ‘‘leather.”” In connection 
with the actual operation of securing the 
wallet the phrase occasionally oceurs, 
‘‘reefing a pocket or kick,” or, more com- 
monly, simply ‘‘reefing.”’ It means to 
insert the fingers and work the lining up 
until the wallet can be abstracted. Once 
this has been accomplished it is said that 
the pickpocket has ‘‘made the riffle.” 
Then comes ‘‘weeding, or cleaning a 
poke,” ‘‘skinning a skin, or poke,’ and 
‘‘ditehing the leather.’”’ Usually the poke 
is ditched as early as possible and fre- 
quently in some mail-box. Strewing empty 
skins about the publie highway is consid- 
ered very bad form. 

Brevity, conciseness, is the essence of 
thieves’ Jargon. To be able to convey 
a warning and the nature of the danger in 
a single phrase or word is the test. A 
““wanted”’ thief is conversing with a friend 
when a policeman comes near. ‘‘Sham— 
duck!’ whispers the friend. ‘‘Sham”’ is 
from Shamrock—an Irishman—a_police- 
man. ‘“‘Duck” means to do just that. 
Another example of brevity is afforded by 
the following description of a street rob- 
bery. The citizen carrying the pay-roll 
has been firmly and efficiently rapped on 
the “‘sconce”’ when succor came into sight. 
The thief snatched the satchel and escaped 
by running. Telling of it later, he said, 
“Sock and clout, rank and lam.” Clout 
and lam are often linked together; they 
mean to make the touch and then tear for 
it. Had the thief been forced to remain 
and shoot his way clear, his phrase would 
have been ‘“‘stick and slug.’”’ This terse 
term is used in a tense situation when two 


| or more thieves must make immediate 


0 ‘D ROUTE 
Line of fine transcontinental niload, following 
the path of the covered wagon 
and pooy express 


This map, done in the old |f3 
styte, indicates Southern ) 
Pacific’s four great routes 
to the Pacific Coast. Fol- ||i 
lowing the trails of the 
pioneers, they are the best 
natural routes to the land 


Sournern Pacteic Lines follow the trails blazed by the 
pioneers. The pioncers chose the best natural routes, 
These routes today offer not only great natural geographic 
advantages for the flow of travel and commerce but also 
inspiring traditions, glorious scenery: and the finest of ||f 


of four great routes for transcontinental travel: 


Sunset Route~By sea, New York to New Orleans, thenot by rail to Sai Francseo, |] 

|| Golden Stare Route—The direct line between the Middle West and Southern California. | 

}} Overland Reate—Shortest route across the center of the country, Chicago-San Francisco, | fe 
Shosta Route—Betweens Pacific Northwest and California for travelers over northern lines 


GOLDEX_ STATE ‘ROUTE 
‘Along the fr trails crumpled the Long 
Horn country of the 
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Four Great Routes to California 


Only Southern Pacific, the West’ pioneer railroad, offers this. choice. 
Go one way, return another. See the whole Pacific Coast. 


The Pacific Coast! Once it beckoned 
to raw gold, raw land, rough oppor- 
tunity. Now it beckons to Achieve- 
ment. 

Yet over the horizon, and not very 
far, is ever the Old West too: the 
West of great ranches, rolling mesas, 
vast mountains and silent deserts. 

To see this colorful Pacific Coast 
country is the right of every Ameri- 
can. Such a tour is a joyous holiday as 
well, —a succession of gala hotels, 
memorable golf courses, cool ocean 
beaches, inspiring national parks. 
Summers are bracing, never uncom- 
fortable, and practically rainless. Ha- 
waii and the Orient lie just beyond. 

Southern Pacific is the only rail- 
road system offering choice of four 
main routes. In addition toa network 
of scenic lines along the Pacific Coast, 
these four main routes are: SUNSET 


Roursr, New York to New Orleans 


by steamship or rail, thence across 
Louisiana, Texas and the Spanish- 
American Southwest to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco; GOLDEN STATE 
Route, Chicago and Kansas City to 
Los Angeles; Ovrertanp RourTE 
(Lake Tahoe Line), straight across the 
mid-continent from Chicago; and 
SHasta Roure, Portland to San 
Francisco, for travelers to and from 
the Coast by northern railroads. 

Twelve fine trains operate daily. 
These include the premier “Sunset 
Limited”, “Golden State Limited”, 
“San Francisco Overland Limited”, 
and “The Cascade’. 


Now! Low summer round-trip fares 


Greatly reduced round-trip fares are now in 
effect. From Chicago to San Francisco and 
return, for example, is only $90.30. (Regu- 
lar one-way fare is $79.84.) For about 
#20 more your ticket will include Oregon 
and Washington also, enabling you to see 


Crater Lake, Portland with its Columbia 
River Highway to Mt. Hood, and the 
“Evergreen Playground” of the Pacific 
Northwest,— Rainier National Park, Ta 
coma, Seattle and British Columbia. Return 
limit October 31. Stop over anywhere. 

Nearly every large city has a Southern 
Pacific agent. Or your local railroad agent 
will arrange your trip over Southern Pa- 
cific Lines. 


Send for free folder; add 25 cents 
for large copy of this map 


Write your name and address in margin 
below, tear off, and mailto E. W. Clapp, 
trafic manager, Dept. B-7, Room 1022, 
310 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for 
free illustrated booklet, ‘“How Best to 
See the Pacific Coast’’. Antique picture 
map as shown above, 23 x32 inches, in 
full colors on heavy parchment paper, 
will be mailed upon application to same 
address, for 25c in stamps. 
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keeps it 


spotless— 


A RICH enamel finish so smooth 
it can’t hold dirt— 


So durable washing won’t wear 
it away— 

So free-flowing anyone can ap- 
ply it— 

Guaranteed to remain 
white longest. 


Cans and drums. Gloss, Semi- 
Gloss and Flat. Readily tinted. 
For priming use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. | 


Also ask your dealer about the 
new product, Outside Barreled 
Sunlight. 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
28-G Dudley St., Providence, 
R. I. Branches or distributors. 
in all principal cities. More than 
7000 dealers. 


Ordinary Flat Barreled 
Finis Sunlight 
White Paint Gloss Finish 


These « hotographs of paint surfaces were 
made through a powerful microscope. The 
astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 
Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Smooth 
and unbroken, it resists dirt and washes 
like tile. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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4 | . . . . . 
| decision regarding their actions, ‘‘ Lam?” 


queries one wavering bandit. ‘‘No— 
stick!”? And the battle is on. 

Judge Junior’s ‘‘Slang Dictionary” did 
much to acquaint the publie with such 
words as ‘“‘Bennie” for overcoat, ‘daisy 
roots”’ for feet, ete. Tad, in his cartoons, 
uses Australian slang frequently, as in 
‘twist and twirl’ for girl, and ‘‘storm and 
strife’ for wife. This Australian slang is 
very common among American thieves 
to-day, and especially among ‘‘hypos,”’ or 
drug addicts, tho they also have their 
own names for different familiar articles. 
The Australian lingo is composed largely 
of doublets that are rhythmical and color- 
ful, and give the user a degree of smartness. 
The highest marks are awarded when one 
affects an English accent. Here are some 
examples: 


Nose—I suppose. 
Kye—mincee pie. 

Large eyes—the big mince pies. 
Head—lump o’ lead. 
Mouth—North and South. 
Hair—Barney Fair. 
Girl—twist and twirl. 
Mrs.—cheese and kisses. 
Wife—storm and strife. 
Boy—Tommy Toy. 
Kid—God forbid. 
Red—roses red. 
Pillow—weeping willow. 
Talk—Duke o’ York (Yawk). 
Crook—babbling brook. 
Expense—thick and dense. 


“To gat-up’’ means to hold up a person 
or place with a gun. ‘‘Gat”’ indicates 
a revolver or ‘‘rod’’ as distinguished from 
a “long rod’’—a rifle. Its origin comes 
from this: Many ‘‘eats’’ once worked in 
the. harvest fields of the Middle West. 
“Cats” are itinerant workers, the fringe 
of the ‘‘hobo, bum, and yegg”’ outfits, 
who beat their way on freight-trains. 
Traveling from the fields after the harvest, 
many of them often crowded into one box- 
ear. Into this car came men intent on 
harvesting the harvesters. With drawn 
guns these men, usually two in number, 
would foree the “‘cats”’ to surrender. their 
earnings, and then order them to leave the 
car by leaping from the side door. ‘‘There 
wuz ‘cats’ strung out for a mile along that 
‘drag.’” The term ‘‘catting up’ was 
applied to this pastime by the profession. 
Those employed in it were known as ‘‘eat- 
up” men. Soon ‘‘eat’’ was corrupted to 
“oat.” The latter has been derived, by 
some authorities, from ‘‘Gatling”’ (-gun), 
but probably erroneously. 


Recently in The New Yorker there were 
published several descriptive articles in 
almost exactly this same dialect, written 
by a man lately released from San Quentin 
prison, California. For the guidance of 
the reader a translation into every-day 
English appeared in the next column. 
This, is how the lobby of a hotel was 
described: 


I am sitting in the Jackie Horner of a 
hotel, a few steps from Broadway, waiting 
to see the manager, from whom I am hoping 
to get a job as a clerk. The spot is billed 
as a ‘‘Strictly Homelike” place. Another 
reader says ‘‘ Rates—$2.00 a day and up.” 
But all that is the shill. This is a joint 


that I would pick out to live in if I was still 
on the racket. 

I get a drive out of casing the mob posing 
around the lobby. There are a few marks 
and square-shooters there, but not many. 
Most every one is a hustler of some kind. 
On my left chalk are two twists cutting up 
their daddies. I tin-ear on them and get 
hip. They are boosters doing it solo. 
Their daddies are cannons and are working 
the shorts, and this spot is the meet. They 
rap to a geezer and he flops near them. In 
his dukes he has some rats and mice and he 
is practising a switch. He is a dice hustler 
waiting for a play. His fiddle and flute 
speaks for itself. It is that kind. His 
bottles of booze are keeno. The lean and 
fat is the real McCoy, and he has a Spanish 
guitar between the uppers and beneath. 
He looks Annie Oakley and soon cops 
a sneak out the grocery store. 

Some one is at my rock and boulder, and 
T round. 

“T am the manager. 
for me?” 

He looks like a hustler, but I tell him the 
whole fakealoo and all about the fin at 
Quentin. He guns me a minute and then 
rolls out this one: ‘‘I am very sorry, but 
as you are a stranger here, you undoubt- 
edly would not know the streets and places 
of interest, and would be of no use to my 
guests. Good luck.” And he takes it on 
the heel and toe. If that wasn’t a pretty 
sweet kiss-off, I never heard of one. The 
bum’s rush with kid gloves; that was it. 
Pretty smooth! 

“Strictly Homelike,” I read as I waltz 
out. And I would be of no use to his 
guests! Would not be able to tell them of 
the places of interest nor guide them 
through the streets. They know all the 
places that interest them, and as for the 
streets, they are all the same to them as 
long as they keep off the streets where the 
police stations are. Well, I check out on 
this hotel idea, and take a whirl at some- 
thing else. 


Were you looking 


And here is the translation which The 
New Yorker furnished: 


I am sitting in the corner of a hotel, 
a few steps from Broadway, waiting to see 
the manager, from whom I am hoping to 
get a job as clerk. The hotel is billed as 
a ‘Strictly Homelike”’ place. Another 
poster says ‘‘ Rates—$2.00 a day. and up.”’ 
But that is all buncombe. This is exactly 
the place that I would pick out to live in 
if I were still crooked. 

I get a thrill out of watching the crowd 
hanging around the lobby. There are few 
harmless and honest people there, but not 
many. Almost every one is a crook of some 
kind. On my left are two girls discussing 
their steady lovers. I listen to them and 
understand. They are shoplifters who 
work alone. Their protectors are pick- 
pockets who are working the street-cars, 
and this the place where they meet. They 
nod to a fellow and he sits beside them. 
In bis hand he has some dice, and he is 
practising a trick to change straight dice 
for loaded ones. He is a dice sharper 
waiting for a chance to practise his game. 
His suit speaks for itself. It is that kind. 
His shoes are new and polished. His hat 
is good, and he has a cigar between his 
teeth. He looks O. K., and soon strolls 
out the door. 

Some one is at my shoulder, and I turn 
around. 

“T am the manager. 
for me?”’ 

He looks like a crook, but I tell him the 
whole yarn, and all about my five years’ 


Are you- looking 
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Competition “Demands 


that we serve this 6 billion dollar 
market from within 


REATER INDIVIDUAL purchasing 

power, increasing population and new 
and favorable sectional rate structures are 
changing the marketing map of the nation. 
Sharply defined marketing areas have 
appeared with a combined buying power 
that is demanding new standards of 
seryice. 


Alert business analysts have turned to 
industrial decentralization as an economic 
necessity in meeting competition wzthin 
these areas, and in reducing the rising cost 
of marketing. 


Pre-eminent as one of these major market- 
ing areas, is the Great Southwest, with a 
population of 12 million and an annual 
purchasing power of 6 billion dollars. Here 
is a self-contained unit market with popula- 
tion and buying power that is now more 
than sufficient to safeguard Industrial in- 
vestment. 


Already 1365  far-visioned American 
Institutions have chosen DALLAS as the 
logical Industrial and Distribution center 
from which to serve this wealthy trade 
area. They chose Dallas—because of its 
advantageous central location in relation 


to the territory, population and buying 
power of the Southwest. 


Dallas, interested in the success of these 
institutions, has constantly sought to de- 
velop her facilities as a manufacturing and 
distribution center. As a result, no city of 
equal size can show a more highly developed 
package car system. Over two-thirds of the 
population and wealth of this territory is 
served by one-day express. Handling and 
distribution problems haye been adequately 
solved. 


The complete story of how Dallas is 
prepared to assist Industry in economically 
serving the Southwest, as well as a complete 
market analysis of this section, is available 
to interested executives. Seven distinct 
pieces of literature, built on facts supplied 
by recent surveys of two leading American 
Industrial engineering firms, are ready for 
distribution (see list at right). Any or all of 
the seven will be sent on request. Please 
address: 


Industrial Dailas, Inc. 
1105 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Dallas 


Dallas 


oT tesa and Distribution Center of 
° | ice Ree Million People 
-Six Billion Dollar Market + + « + 
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‘Reasons Why 


“Dallas 


Dallas is presenting FACTS to Amer- 
ican Industry based on two surveys of 
the Southwest and the facilities of Dallas 


to serve it. 


All statements are sub- 


stantiated by the two leading American 
firms of industrial engineers that con- 
ducted these exhaustive surveys. 


1, 


GENERAL MARKET MAP: A 
graphic chart of best market area 
based on population and purchasing 
power. Shows railway and inter- 
urban lines; highways, package car, 
express and truck delivery zones; 
size and accessibility of cities ard 
towns within 100-200-300 miles radius. 
MARKET ANALYSIS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST: Economic trend, 
income, distribution of population 
and wealth, and comparison of 
Southwest with other markets. 
SERVING THE SOUTHWEST 
FROM DALLAS: A complete ana- 
lysis of transportation facilities; 
freight rates inbound and in L.C.L. 
to consuming market; cost and ac- 
cessibility of warehousing; cost of 
office and building space; contains a 
number of interesting market maps. 
MANUFACTURING FACILI- 
TIES: An exhaustive analysis of 
Labor, Power, Fuel, Raw Materials, 
Taxation, Factory Sites, with com- 
parative costs for various industries. 
DALLAS AS ACITY IN WHICH 
TO LIVE: An interesting descrip- 
tive and pictorial study of DALLAS 
as a place in which to live and work. 
Dallas, frequently referred to as the 
New York of the Southwest, with 
its amazing sky line and lively bus- 
tle, is a revelation to those who 
think of Texas in terms of the cow- 
boy and longhorn cattle. 
GROWTH OF DALLAS: A re 
markable trend of progress based on 
FACTS. 

TEXAS CORPORATION LAWS: 
Proving the favorable attitude of 
Texas toward industry. Legal forms 
and procedure clearly explained. 


In addition, Dallas is prepared to make 
special market investigations along spe- 
cific lines for executives planning to 
serve the SOUTHWEST from within. 
Request kept in strictest confidence. 


Waar DoyYoU MISS MOST in a summer 
cottage? Hot water at the turn of a tap! 
Hot water for cleansing baths . .. for 
dishes ... for emergencies. But why do 
without it? Install a Perfection or Puritan 
Kerosene Water Heater in your cottage, 
and have all the hot water you want. 
Without gas. Without building fires. 
Even without running water in the house! 


If you are going to the country for the 
summer, or if you are lucky enough to 
have a permanent country home, send for 
our new, free booklet describing Perfec- 
tion-made Water Heaters. See how little it 
costs to have plenty of hot water on tap. 


Five Models 


We make five models of water heaters. 
One of them has a 30-gallon storage 
tank that keeps water hot a day and a 
half. Two turn themselves off when 
the water is hot. All are fast. All light 
instantly. All burn kerosene, the safe, 
economical fuel. All work equally well 
in homes with or without running water. 


Other Summer Comforts 


Check and mail the coupon below to find 
out about these water heaters, oil stoves 
for cool cooking, camp stoves, and 
room heaters for chilly nights. 


PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
7572 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by General Steel Wares, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 
K rosene Water 
Heaters 


Please check booklet wanted. et 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7572 Platt Avenue s: Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please send free booklet describing 


Perfection and Puritan Kerosene 
Water Heaters 

Perfection Cook Stoves 

Perfection Camp and Yacht Stoves 
Perfection Room Heaters 


Name 


Address 


City. - State — 
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time in San Quentin. He studies me a 
minute and then says: ‘‘I am very sorry, 
but as you are a stranger here, you would 
undoubtedly not know the streets and 
places of interest, and would be of no use 
to my guests. Good luck.” And he goes 
away. If that wasn’t a pretty sweet dis- 
missal I have never heard of one. Being 
politely turned out of a place; that was it. 
Pretty smooth! 

“Strictly Homelike,”’ I read as I hurried 
out. And I would be of no use to his 
guests! Would not be able to tell them the 
places of interest nor guide them through 
the streets! They know all the places that 
interest them, and as for the streets, they 
are all the same to them as long as they 
keep off the streets where the police sta- 
tions are. Well, I give up this hotel idea, 
and take a try at something else. 


AN ESKIMO MURDER TRIAL 
A QUIVER passed through the audi- 

ence; at last the truth about the 
murder would be revealed. The choking 
eries of Knife, the Eskimo medicine man, 
who was conducting the séance, gave 
place to wild gibberish. His father, who 
stood near by, told the natives that this 
was the white man’s language. But Knife 
was less hysterical than he appeared. He 
looked at the accused white man beside 
him and jabbered significantly. The 
white man, whose wits were quick, an- 
swered with the first words of Latin that 
came into his head—‘‘Quadrepedante pu- 
trem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 

“*Pamakalawilinilitoolooka,”’ 
Knife. 

Then the white man’s Latin gave out 
and he continued the meaningless conversa- 
tion in French. 

Diamond Jenness, who was this white 
man, tells in his book, ‘‘The People of the 
Twilight’? (Macmillan), of his life among 
the Eskimos. In 1914, 1915, and 1916 he, 
with other white explorers and scientists, 
lived among these people about Coronation 
Gulf, on the extreme northern coast of the 
Canadian mainland. Fishing, sealing, 
hunting the caribou had taken up much 
of their time, and study of the Eskimos 
had progressed well. Many friends had 
been made among the natives, and, we 
read: 


responded 


Nothing disturbed the harmony of our 
relations until some natives from the 
settlement near the Liston and Sutton 
Islands reported that one of their young 
men had died a short time before, and 
openly accused me of his murder. They 
could not charge me with physical violence, 
for I was a hundred miles away on the 
Coppermine River at the time of his 
decease; but they said that I had stolen 
his soul by magic, and deliberately with- 
held it until his body pined away and 
died. Foolish as this accusation seemed, 
we could not blind ourselves to its serious- 
ness. The Eskimos knew nothing of our 
law or of the police. Their own penalty 
for murder was assassination, unless the 
relatives of the dead man agreed to accept 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


WORLD CRUISE $1000 


New ss ‘‘Caledonia’”’ sails Jan. 16, N. Y. and up 


Havana, Panama, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok (Siam), 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Naples, 
Monaco, Havre (Paris); Europe stop-over in 
spring. Hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc., included. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


ss ‘‘Transylvania”’ Jan. 30, 66 days, $600 up 


How To MAKE A 
POLITICAL SPEECH 


Fame and glory await men and women 
who can make vote-winning speeches. 
Every political party wants speakers 
who can get results, 


This Is Your Great Opportunity 


Develop your talents—quickly. Spend only 
a few minutes a day and you may deliver 
speeches that will hold your listeners spellbound 
—that will help carry your party to victory. 


A Master Speaker and Teacher 
Will Show You How 


Through his remarkably easy and wonder- 


fully effective mail course in public speaking, 
Grenville Kleiser, famed speech specialist and 
teacher of thousands, will show you how to 
prepare and deliver speeches that win; how to 


handle a noisy audience; how to command 
attention. He will, in a surprisingly short 
time, teach you all the clever tricks that great 
speakers use to bend their listeners’ wills to 
their own! 


Confidential Information Free 


Just send us a post-card or a letter, or write 
your name and address in the margin of this 
advertisement and forward it to us, and we 
will mail to you in a plain envelop, printed 
material explaining in full the marked ad- 
vantages of, and your opportunities for success 
with, Grenville Kleiser’s famous mail course in 
public speaking. All replies are held in strictest 
confidence. No agent will call upon you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 1158 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


a heavy blood-price. They might not have 
dared to apply this penalty to me, because 
trading would cease immediately and my 
well-armed party make reprisals. But no 
one could say what would happen. Cer- 
tainly it was not safe for me to wander in 
and out of their huts as freely as before; 
some hot-headed individual might forget 
discretion and stab me in the back as I 
crawled through a low doorway. 

In spite of the preponderating sentiment 
against me, a few of my Eskimo friends 
still believed in my innocence, and sought 
for an influential medicine-man who could 
unravel the mystery of the young man’s 
death. Knife’s arrival was well timed, 
for no medicine-man in the district enjoyed 
greater prestige. The familiar spirits of 
which he was the mouthpiece spoke in- 
fallible truth, and whether they pro- 
nounced me innocent or guilty the verdict 
would carry credence everywhere. 

Palaiyak returned from the snow-huts 
on the beach one evening and whispered 
in my ear that Knife was in the dance- 
house preparing to hold his investigation. 
I caleulated the chances quickly. Knife 
knew that I spoke his language, and it 
was not in Eskimo nature to accuse a man 
of murder to his face. Moreover he was 
erafty, and would consult his own interests 
before anything else. At the present 
moment he sorely needed ammunition and 
other goods that I could supply. Would 
he dare to name me guilty to my face? 
I decided to attend his séance and hear 
the verdict myself. 

The people had ceased dancing when I 
entered the hut and were whiling away 
the moments by singing without the 
drum. Half of them were drawn up in a 
circle; the remainder, for whom there was 
no room in the ring, formed knots of two 
and three in the background. Over in one 
eorner stood Cockney, our English cook, 
who had’ been quietly watching the 
performances. He did not know that I 
was accused of murder, or that anything 
more was in progress than an ordinary 
dance, and it seemed wiser not to en- 
lighten him. Knife himself sat on the 
sleeping-platform, paying no heed to what 
went on around him; but he glanced at 
me furtively when I entered and looked a 
trifle disconcerted. 

The singing continued but a few minutes 
longer, when the impatient audience en- 
treated Knife to summon his familiar spirits. 
He sat now with closed eyes, half dozing 
as it seemed. Suddenly he gasped, choking 
cries burst from his lips, and, staggering 
into the center of the ring, he motioned 
me to stand near him. The impression 
on the audience was immense; their 
shaman really was inspired by a white 
man’s spirit, for how else could he under- 
stand and converse with me? So when 
he ceased his gibberish, and in broken 
syllables pronounced that it was a white 
man in a far-distant country who had 
caused the young man’s death, the faith 
that moves mountains was not stronger 
than their conviction of my innocence. 

All this time Cockney had been viewing 
our antics with the greatest alarm. Knife 
held me hypnotized, he believed, and the 
tense faces of the audience turned in my 
direction made him dread some untoward 
incident. He dared not abandon me to 
my peril while he warned our companions 
at the house above. So he stood, like a 
vigilant sentry, prepared to leap to my 
rescue and battle against the overwhelming 
odds the moment the whistle sounded. 

The séance lasted about two hours, and 
contained several minor incidents in which 
I played a leading réle. Knife’s audience 
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The Sculptors Studio, Bryce Canyon, Utah 


Zion and Grand Canyon National Parks 
Bryce Canyon - Cedar Breaks 
Kaibab National Forest 


President Widtsoe of the Uni- 
versity of Utah said of Bryce 
Canyon, Utah:‘*‘Its wonderful 
variety of erosional forms are 
painted in every shade and 
tint of the spectrum; this un- 
paralleled array constitutes 
perhaps the most gorgeous 
spectacle in the world.”’ 


Zion National Park with its 
tremendous tinted canyons 
displays a compelling majes- 
ty, of which Hal Evarts, the 
novelist, wrote ‘‘Unique, in- 
comparable, sublime.”’ 


Grand Canyon from theNorth 
Rim! This colorful, awe-in- 
spiring canyon may be seen 
from the handsome new 
Grand Canyon Lodge—the 
same matchless view that 
made Theodore Roosevelt say: 
‘“‘Beyond comparison, beyond 
description, unparalleled 
throughout the wide world.”’ 


This Union Pacific tour in- 
cludes also the lofty grandeur 
of Cedar Breaks, the famous 
deer herds of Kaibab Nation- 
al Forest, quaint Mormon 
villages and forts, prehistoric 
ruins, wild horses. 


Only five days are needed to 
complete the tour in easy- 
riding motor buses after leay- 
ing your Pullman at Cedar 
City, the gateway. Handsome 
lodges, de luxe accommoda- 
tions, delightful climate. 
Miles of scenic trails. Shorter 
tours to individual regions. 
You’ll meet interesting peo- 
ple from all parts of the world. 


Low summer fares to all the 
West via Union Pacific and 
low side trip fares to Zion- 
Grand Canyon en route Yel- 
lowstone or Pacific Coast. 
Ask about Escorted All-Ex- 
pense Tours. 


ee ee ee ETLL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY —-—=-— pe tare 
C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 240 i 


i Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information and booklet. 
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Consider what 


is behind 
THERMOID 
RELIABILITY 


‘Control’ Makes the Good Driver 
And Good Brakes Make “‘Control’’ 


It’s not ‘‘how fast,’’ when all is said— 


It’s not the way she shows her dust— 
The point is—Can you stop her dead 
When it is either stop or bust? 


hermoi 


Brake Lining 
Service 


Consult a 
Thermoid “Brake-anic” 


Hyaraulic Compressed 
BRAKE LINING 


All Weather Quality 
“Jor Short Stops and Long Service” 


THERMOID RUBBER CO., Factories and Main Offices TRENTON, N. Mo 


Hydraulic Compressed and Interwoven Brake Lining 


1 Transmission Lining 
Radiator Hose Clutch Rings 


Universal Joint Discs Mechanical Rubber Goods 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


was in the mood to credit any deception, 
and he was too shrewd to lose his oppor- 
tunity. At one stage he led his first wife 
into the ring to execute a ‘‘white man’s” 
reel, a kind of square dance they had 
learned at Great Bear Lake; and in his 
wild gibberish, made intelligible to me by 
signs, he bade me summon Cockney to 
join hands with the younger wife. 

The performance ended at last, and the 
people began to disperse to their huts. 
Cockney, who was among the first to 
vanish, hastened to the station to describe 
my abnormal behavior and organize a 
strong party that would bring me safely 
home. But before he had finished his 
narrative, | myself arrived on the scene, 
and offered a more reasonable explanation 
of my conduct. 


After his good name had been restored 
among the natives, a plan for even more 
intensive study of Eskimo life occurred 
to Mr. Jenness. He accordingly left his 
white associates and went off for the 
summer hunting season with a group of 
related families. Ikpuck, already men- 
tioned, and Icehouse, his wife, had, we 
learn, adopted the author into their own 
family, as their son. The narrative in- 
cludes many human touches. Thus: 


I lay back among the caribou skins after 
supper, using my sleeping-bag for a cushion, 
and listened to Ikpuck’s account of our 
day’s adventures. A careless movement 
of my foot upset a teacup, emptying its 
contents onto one of our best robes. 
Icehouse sprang up indignantly. ‘‘ You 
miserable wretch!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Do 
you think you are lying on _ sealskins? 
See what you have done. You have 
ruined our best robe.” I cast an apologetic 
look at Ikpuck, who sat in the opposite 
corner. A faint smile flickered over his 
face, and his left eye gave a perceptible 
wink. Poor Ikpuck. Icehouse intercepted 
the wink, and, transferring her wrath, 
heatedly upbraided him for his indifference, 
while the old man silently hung his head. 
But her anger gave way to laughter as 
she helped me to scoop up the tea, and 
the incident became only a standing joke. 


During a blustering snow-storm that 
swirled and eddied about the camp for 
thirty-six hours, we read on: 


The wretched windbreaks behind which 
the Eskimos erouched for shelter blew 
down in five minutes. My tent alone 
stood firm. It was ddmirably adapted for 
one man, but a trifle small when Ikpuck 
and Icehouse shared it with me, as they 
did from now until autumn. Small or not, 
it was the only shelter that presented 
itself. While the men were building low 
walls of snow-blocks, and roofing them 
with sticks and skins into the semblance 
of dwellings, the women and children 
huddled inside my tent, one on top of 
another, and on top of Ikpuck and me, 
until the blizzard outside would have 
seemed a zephyr had we been able to reach 
it. But the door was blocked by a solid 
wall of humanity encased in fur, and the 
back of the tent was sewn to the floor- 
strips. Like bees in the center of a hang- 
ing swarm, we almost suffocated; but we 
were warm. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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DANGERS OF “SAFE” DRUGS 


EW compounds, popularly reputed 
“perfectly safe to use,” are taking 
the place of opium and similar drugs, whose 
reckless employment is now generally 
recognized as likely to lead to pernicious 
habits. All these, we are told by The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in a leading editorial, are extremely 
valuable in their place, and in the hands of 
competent medical authority; but used 
indiscriminately by the layman, they are 
anything but ‘‘safe.’’ We read: 


Aleohol and opium were formerly our 
principal hypnotics, but they have been 
superseded largely by others. In this coun- 
try the force of law as well as a modified 
publie sentiment has served to hasten the 
change, which is one of substitution rather 
than omission. The catalog of the newer 
hypnotics is a formidable list of synthetic 
chemical compounds, some of them exhibit- 
ing striking usefulness. Meanwhile, the lay- 
man has not been slow to discover the 
potency of the novelties, and has often 
applied them to his desires inadvisedly. 
New drug addictions have thus arisen and 
brought fresh problems for solution to the 
innocent physician. When a single prac- 
titioner can report, as Work has done, a 
hundred cases of acute poisoning or chronic 
addiction with one of these drugs, the 
situation is evidently one that challenges 
serious attention. 

Barbital, introduced under the trade 
name of veronal, has a tremendous and 
increasing lay popularity for self-adminis- 
tration. Its habit-forming propensities 
are sufficiently well recognized to merit the 
special designation of barbitalism or 
veronalism. The opportunity is readily 
ereated. Finding himself unable to react 
adequately to environmental conditions, 
as Work points out, the man who is either 
constitutionally or acutely below the stan- 
dard dulls his sensorium with barbital, just 
as other drugs are used as a refuge from 
circumstance. It should be remembered, 
he adds, that a host of proprietary hyp- 
notices now on the market are of the same 
chemical series as barbital, and may induce 
in greater or less degree the same results. 
Poisoning resulting from barbital taken in 
conjunction with one of its congeners is 
more difficult of treatment, and offers a 
poorer prognosis. According to Work, ad- 
diction to barbital does not stop with the 
production of moderate euphoria [sense of 
well-being]. Judgment, orientation as to 
time, and insight are probably the most 
severely harmed of the psychic faculties, 
and are the last to clear up in convalescence. 
Ethical offenses, as against decency, and 
minor frauds, such as issuing fundless 
checks and forgery of an unskilful type, are 
well within the possibilities. Carelessness 
may well result in acts of an apparently 
criminal complexion. The dulled senso- 
rium may lead to quasi-criminal complai- 
sance with the schemes of others. These 
are indeed disturbing pictures for the con- 
templation of nations that are endeavoring 
with great zeal to free themselves from the 
more familiar type of drug addiction. The 
“safe” hypnotics may become menacing 
to the publie welfare. 

Many conditions legitimately call for the 
medical use of depressants of the nervous 
system. The relief of pain is doubtless 
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OIL HEAT=AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 


Keep June in 


UST as June with its delightful days is 

one of Nature’s most generous gifts, so 

oil heating, with its wholesome, care-free, 
even temperature, is one of the most benef- 
icent gifts of science. The home which is 
properly heated with oil keeps June indoors 
through the bleak days of a winter’s storm, 
or the chill of an April rain. 


Oil heating is ideal heating—the system 
toward which humanity has been striving 
since the days when the cave man discovered 
fire and began to climb toward civilization. 
Self-regulated, it is as effortless as an electric 
clock. You never have to go to the cellar 
and swing a grimy shovel to “get up some 
heat.” Simply set the thermostat, and the 
temperature need never vary more than 
two degrees. 


The more you learn about this labor-saving 
system of heating, the more likely you are 
to join the increasing thousands of home 
owners who have found that no other mod- 
ern convenience contributes so much to the 
health and comfort of a home. 


Impartial authorities have prepared a series 
of booklets for the Oil Heating Institute on 
every phase of this subject. They are free. 
The coupon will bring you the one that in- 
terests you most. For the sake of your home 
this winter, mail the coupon today. 


Ol eAuuNG, INSTLUUTE 
420 Madison Avenue New York 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to 
furnish special information on the heating 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings, and on the 
various heat treating processes of industry. 


Se ee 


the 
Home All the Year 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satis- 
factory public service in 
oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers 
who are members of the 
Oil Heating Institute are 
permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm 
of thousands of home 
owners whom they have 
provided with efficient 
and dependable oil heat. 


This emblem protects you, 
and it will be protected, 
on your behalf, by the 
Oil Heating Institute. 


Check the book you want 


MAIL THE COU- 
PON TODAY! 


| OIL HEATING INSTITUTE ] 
420 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 


Please send me, free of-charge, the 
following information on oil heat- 
ing equipment: | 


Does it Pay toInstallan Oil Heater?.. 


Making Better Use 
| | 


of the Basement 520.5 oe. - cesses 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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the most prominent illustration, tho it is 
not the only occasion for the therapeutic 
administration of potent drugs of this class. 
Cerebral excitation, sleeplessness, and cer- 


tain disconcerting psychic states often 
require some counteracting influence in 
the interest of bodily welfare and avoidance 
of intense distress scarcely less tolerable 
than the pains of physical injury. Man- 
kind has long made use of agents that would 
conduce to relief. Vicious habits have 
thereby become established when the ad- 
ministration was not supervised by an 
intelligent adviser, such as the physician 
would be. 


THE MODERN CRIMINAL 

RIMINALS nowadays don’t look the 

part. There is no “criminal type.” 
The criminal is a weak brother, stupid 
and unable to play the game by recognized 
rules—so he cheats. These are the views 
of Dr. Philip A. Parsons, Professor of 
Applied Sociology in the University of 
Oregon, whose recent work, “Crime and 
the Criminal,’ an English reviewer in 
The British Medical Journal (London) 
says ought to be in every magistrate’s 
hands. Says this writer: 


The criminal is a menace to life and 
happiness. He imposes financial burdens 
upon society, and is himself an economic 
liability. He is a great obstacle in the 
way of social progress, and is a striking 
examplegof social inefficiency. Society 
views him with a lingering fear, a fear 
which in special cases develops into terror 
and even hysterical manifestations. There 
is a ery for vengeance, or a clamor of 
special pleading which may defeat the 
ends of justice. The loss due to crime in 
the United States is estimated at five to 
six billion dollars a year, and this estimate 
takes no account of loss due to ‘‘graft”’ 
nor of the costs of police, law courts, 
judges, juries, or of penitentiaries. The 
modern criminal is not like his popular 
picture. Once two celebrated actors took 
the parts of Fagin and Bill Sikes in a 
stage version of Oliver Twist, played in 
New York. The chief of Pinkertons, and 
later of the New York detective force, 
was asked to see it, and decide whether 
the actors were true to life. He reported 
that the play was fine, but if the actors 
had stept onto Broadway, they would have 
been arrested on sight. ‘‘They looked too 
much like eriminals. And _ present-day 
criminals don’t.’”’ Lombroso was responsi- 
ble for fixing a physical type in the public 
mind. His conclusions were wrong, as 
has been conclusively shown by the work 
of Goring and Karl Pearson, but he did 
good by initiating investigations. Goring’s 
conclusions better meet the case—that 
criminals as a class are inferior human 
beings, characterized chiefly by their 
stupidity and inability to play the game 
according to the rule of modern society. 

Dr. Parsons recognizes varieties of 
criminals, thus: insane criminal, born 
criminal, habitual criminal, professional 
criminal, occasional criminal, the criminal 
by passion or accident. The tendency is 
to the belief that while mental deficiency 
is not in itself a primary cause of anti- 
social conduct, under certain conditions 
it becomes a contributing factor in the 


Largestand finest 
linerever to circle 
the globe. 


Sails westward December 
17thto assure the pleasantest 
weather throughout the trip 
for cruising and sightseeing. 
Six previous Cruises have 
proved the itinerary correct. 
Spring sojourns in Europe 
arranged, if desired, with re- 
turn from north-European 
port. 


Our attractive literature de- 
ae) seribes this wonderful 133- 


\(MW/ day cruise in detail. 
RED JTAR LINE 


SN TERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Red Star Line, No | Broadway, New York: 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway; or 
offices or agents of either company 
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AT LOW COST 


Glorious sea trips to start you right 
—by large, luxurious steamers—to 
Virginia, Maine, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick. Regular sailings from 


Norfolk, New York and Boston. 


“WATERWAYS TO 
VACATION LANDS” 


tells all about it. Send for copy to 
Passenger Traffic Dept. L, Pier 18, 
North River, New York; or Dept. 
M, India Wharf, Boston. 
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Louis Diat, Chef de Cuisine, The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York City, says: ‘Exclusive, distinc- 
tive, and brimming with delicacies that unfortunately 
so seldom adorn the dining tables of American homes. 
“The Blue Book of Cookery’ is a charming text.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post 
2000 Tested Recipes Afternoon Teas 
Menus for All Seasons Menus for Children 
Vegetarian Menus 665 Pages, Indexed 
Picnic Lunches Generously Illustrated 
Crown 8v0. Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2.50, 
net. Rich Dark Blue, Flexible Leather, with letter- 
ing and stamping in gold; gilt edged paper; $5, net. 
Postage, 18c extra. At all Bookstores, or from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. | 


product of conduct disorders. Whether or 
not crime has increased in incidence is a 
moot point; our ideas of crime change. 
But there is evidence—so far, at least, as 
the English-speaking peoples are con- 
cerned—that there is a modification in 
the violence and seriousness of criminal 
acts. The decrease, Judge Hoyt of New 
York City says, is the result of civic and 
social effort to eliminate the factors re- 
sponsible for delinquency and neglect. 

In cold countries crimes against property 
are, it appears, more prevalent than 
crimes against the person. Obscene acts 
rise from a minimum in cold January to a 
maximum more than double the minimum 
in warm July. Crimes against property 
reach their height in early winter. In 
many European countries statistics indi- 
eate that crimes against property—prin¢i- 
pally theft—rise and fall with the price of 
the principal cereal food. There is reason 
to believe that this correlation exists with 
a fair degree of regularity all over the 
world. Men who work for themselves have 
a much lower rate of criminality than those 
working for a wage. At the present time 
there is no evidence that the system of 
education has either increased or decreased 
crime. It has been pointed out with what 
frequency crime is preceded by truancy 
from school, itself a sign of individual 
maladjustment.”’ 


After dealing with the criminal and 
modern crimes, Professor Parsons considers 
the reaction of society to the criminal, 
and discusses the police, theories of 
punishment, reform of penal institutions, 
_ substitutes for imprisonment, the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders, and new con- 
ceptions and treatment of crime. His 
review of trial by jury the London re- 
viewer considers of great interest. He 
says: 


In this country [Britain] there is no 
difficulty in getting a jury impaneled with 
order and speediness; it is otherwise in the 
United States, where, on occasions, weeks 
have been wasted on this initial procedure. 
“In 1920 two months were required in 
securing a jury, and 1,200 prospective 
jurors were examined.” 

The author is disturbed by a sinister 
aspect of the present situation, in which 
an individual of good standing in the com- 
munity discovers that he does not lose 
caste with his group by unsocial or anti- 
social behavior. 

“The law is a crude device for restraining 
conduct. Only the stupid and impulsive, 
the poor, and the weak violate it. The 
clever and the rich can gratify their un- 
social and antisocial desires to a great 
extent by extra-legal means, or, in many 
instances, by open defiance of the law. 
Antisocial mobilizations of power, such as 
criminal political organizations, may be 
strong enough to afford members protec- 
tion against the authority of the State.” 

This is a book which every magistrate 
might read with advantage, and will be a 
help to those who have to do with child 
delinquents. 


Sauce for the Goose.—There was another 
man who was hen-pecked. 

His wife cornered him one day and said: 
“T’m sick and tired of hearing you refer to 
the car as your car. Hereafter I want you 
to call it our car. I’ve got a half interest in 
everything you own.” 

That night he said to her, ‘“‘Please, won't 
you patch our pants?’’— Atchison Globe. 
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Her 
Pretty 


‘leeth 


asoctal asset 


Se rs ge 


Read how Miss Marjorie 
Sidney has kept her teeth 
sound and lovely for 14 
years ... simply with the 
daily use of this one cleans- 


ing dental cream 


N° wonder men pay 
tribute to a smile 
like this. Brilliant... 
flashing .. . glorified 
by lovely teeth since 
childhood days. 

For 14 years Miss 
Marjorie Sidney has 


Miss Sidney when 
she started using 

Colgate’s cream .. . and today 
her teeth are more 
beautiful than ever. 

They flash a clear message to you and 
every one else anxious to keep teeth 
healthy and attractive for years to come. 

She gives much of the credit to 
Colgate’s. “A daily cleansing with this 
famous déntal cream .. . and a trip to 
the dentist every six months’ —that’s her 
secret. 


Not an unusual record 


In this country, and in foreign countries 
the world over, you will find thousands 
and thousands of men and women like 
Miss Sidney. Because they began using 
Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even twenty years 
ago, their teeth are exceptionally sound 
and beautiful today. 

There is nothing mysterious about these 
enviable results. 

The men and women fortunate enough 
to secure them did nothing that you 


CLEAN 


used but one dental § 


- 


A smile that men admire! That’s the kind a 
Miss Sidney has, and it wins loyal friends. 


cannot easily and quickly do yourself. 

They visited their dentists for periodi- 
cal inspections. And they used Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis 
of results. Follow the lead of those who 
have already kept their teeth sound for 
years, 

Simply adopt for your own use the 
dentifrice most popular among people 
with well-preserved teeth. 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently ? 

So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the asset that it should 
be ...ask your druggist for Colgate’s. 

Or, if you prefer, just jot your name and 
address on the coupon, and we will gladly 
mail youa sample to try in your own home. 


Years ago we set out to make the best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. They told us that the one thing a 


dentifrice should do is to clean teeth. We then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that one thing superlatively well. 


It is not medicated, because all experiments in the meantime 
have sustained the original principle that cleansing is the 


only thing a dentifrice can do. 
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Colgate & Co., Dept. 202 F, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send mé a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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A STEP TOWARD SOFT-COAL STABILIZATION 


“6 NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT advances in the 
industrial world in a generation,” is one glowing 
newspaper characterization of the step made by a 

leading coal company toward bringing order out of chaos in the 
coal-producing business. We have been hearing for years that 
the fundamental trouble with coal was too many mines and too 
many miners. The Consolidation Coal Company is said to be 
the largest distributor of bituminous coal in the country, and is 
known as a Rockefeller company—last March John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., admitted he owned 71 per cent. of the preferred and 
27 per cent. of the common stock. Now, in the words of the 
New York Sun, ‘it comes forward and boldly takes the bull 
by the horns.’’ The announcement of this company’s decision 
to close certain of its mines so as to be able to keep other mines 
operating on full time, is heartily weleomed by the press in 
general and by coal-trade papers. One coal man outside of the 
Consolidation Company describes the step as a ‘‘constructive 
contribution to a sick industry.’”’ The only doubts concern the 
extent to which the example will be followed throughout the 
industry, and the question whether there can be any real rehabili- 
tation without either Government control or further mergers 
among coal companies. But, at any rate, the experiment, as we 
read in the New York Evening World, ‘‘will be watched with 
keen interest; and if the operators generally will adopt these 
views, order may be brought out of chaos; throat-cutting com- 
petition may be ended; decent wages may be paid; and the one- 
time amicable relations of miners and mine owners may be 
restored.” 

The definite statement of policy was made by President G. J. 
Anderson of the Consolidation Company in the form of an 
announcement ‘‘to our fellow coal producers,’ appearing in the 
advertising columns of trade periodicals and elsewhere, which 
reads in part: 


The Consolidation Coal Company believes that no present 
useful purpose nor any contribution to future stability is to be 
gained by further cutting wages below a sound economie level. 
Whatever may be the temporary relation of labor costs to selling 
prices, it holds that the primary object of both mine labor and 
mine management must be the most regular work-time possible 
under 3 proper wage base. 

Holding, as it does, these beliefs, the company is attempting 
to bring both its marketing and operating policies into line with 
what it conceives to be a constructive economic basis. To that 
end it is closing for an indefinite period some of the least efficient 
mines, and, consequently, must dispense with the services of a 
considerable number of valued and loyal employees. 

The company is confident that the elimination of these mines 
will not only be to the advantage of the industry at this time, 
but that the greater concentration, thus enforced, will yield 
benefits to the labor remaining, and to the company as a whole. 

On the other hand, it is recognized equally that there would 
be a loss to the industry if many of the experienced employees, 
thus displaced through no fault of their own or by any dissatis- 
faction with their services, were unable to continue in bituminous 
coal. 

The company has, therefore, taken this opportunity to give 
to its fellow producers a frank statement of the policy thus 
adopted. Further, in behalf of any former employees seeking 
affiliation elsewhere in the industry, it wishes earnestly to be- 


speak all proper consideration and courtesy for their applications - 


arising out of this action. 

If the industry is to progress rapidly toward its rightful eco- 
nomic recovery, the Consolidation Coal Company believes 
each and every producing unit must make some sacrifice to that 
end. We speak only for ourselves and only in the spirit of 
friendly cooperation. The retention of the most economic 
mines and the present elimination of the least efficient, adopted 
voluntarily as a general program, seems to offer the speediest 
and most effective relief for all. 


Mr. Robert C. Hill, Chairman of the Board of the Consoli- 
dation Company, explains in a New York Times interview that 
ten mines are being shut down, four in the Somerset coal-fields 
of Pennsylvania, and six in the Fairmont field of West Virginia. 
Mr. Hill says in part: 


About 2,500, or 20 per cent., of the men in the two fields 
affected are being put qut of work. But this means that for 
the remaining 80 per cent. far better conditions will exist. It is 
hoped that they will be able to work full time, because of this 
measure, instead of the part time on which they were scheduled 
before. The company expects to take care of all married men 
and theic families by replacements, if necessary. At this time 
of year it should not be hard for the single men, who are not 
tied down, to find employment. 

We have had a tremendous response from the company’s 
announcement of policy. Many coal men are going to follow 
our lead, which one man who wrote us described as a “‘construc- 
tive contribution to a sick industry.” 

The worst feature of the superfluity of mines in operation, we 
felt, is that instead of giving the men steady work at a decent 
wage, it puts them on part time. In some mines throughout 
the country men have been working only two days a week. 
And we felt that it was pretty generally agreed in the industry, 
by both operators and miners, that any contribution toward a 
reduction of tonnage, as well as of miners, would be of construe- 
tive benefit on both sides. Some one, we felt, had to take a 
radical stand for the sake of the industry. 


““Due credit for a bold initiative in dealing with a chronic 
trouble” is given editorially by The Times to the Consolidation 
Company. The facts in soft-coal history leading up to the need 
of this action have long been familiar, we read on: 


In 1890 the average number of working days per year was 226, 
or four and a half working days per week. Forty years ago the 
industry was already showing the effects of what was probably 
accepted as a tradition. By periods the decline in the number of 
working days has been steady. It was 234 days per year in 
1900, 217 days in 1910, and 195 days in 1925—something less 
than four days per week. It is stated that in some mines at 
present, men average two days a week. Despite chronic partial 
employment, the number of workers has steadily mounted. In 
1921-25 there were about 480,000 bituminous workers. In 1926 
there were nearly 580,000. This may be compared with indus- 
tries that never were overmanned, but, nevertheless, have found 
it feasible to meet growing needs without an undue increase in 
the labor force. In 1910 the number of railway workers in the 
United States was 1,700,000. In 1926 it was, according to the 
Census Bureau’s estimate, less than 1,800,000. 


Then The Times adds: 


The hardship involved is notably lessened if the policy of 
letting go only the unmarried men is generally adopted; and in 
practise the readjustment might be spread over several years. 
The surgical operation can, by planning, be confined to a mini- 
mum of shock. But that some form of surgery is needed has 
long been accepted—tho hitherto only in principle. 


The Consolidation Company’s statement, declares a Chicago 
coal-trade paper, The Black Diamond, ‘‘contains a forceful 
warning to coal operators—non-union and otherwise—who in 
their frantic efforts to keep running at any cost are forcing the 
price of coal down to a point where the return received for their 
output is not enough even to pay their employees a living wage. 
It implies what no right-thinking man can gainsay, that if the 
go-it-blind producers continue their tactics indefinitely, the 
result will be not only governmental interference, but, eventually, 
governmental supervision of their own and every other property 
in the bituminous industry.”” And Coal and Coal Trade Journal 
(Brattleboro, Vt.) finds the ‘‘stop, look, and listen attitude” 
worthy of note: 


Stop! Stop the further cutting of 
miners’ wages because ‘‘no present useful 
purpose nor any contribution to further 
stability is to be gained by cutting wages 
below a sound economical level.”’ 

Look, because this company sees “the 
handwriting on the wall,” that the present 
plight of the bituminous industry will not 
be remedied by forcing unwanted coal upon 
an unwilling market. They have the 
“courage of their convictions,’’ and are 
accordingly taking the lead, setting the 
example as a good soldier does when he 
says, instead of ‘‘Do this” or ‘‘Do that,” 
“Follow me.” 

Listen! It hears the warning. It knows 
that ‘‘by eutting prices below a level that 
permits a mine to remain in production 
with its natural overhead unabsorbed in its 
average realization’”’ there is no relief. 

Let us hope this example will be fol- 


lowed voluntarily to avert among the less | 


strong receiverships, bankruptcies and 
what not throughout the industry, besides 
that tremendous big thing to our nation’s 
welfare, the avoidance of waste, the con- 
servation of a necessary natural resource 
that can not be replaced. 


But the result of this ‘‘constructive con- 
tribution”? will depend, we read in The 
Wall Street Journal, ‘‘upon the extent to 
which the industry responds to this chal- 
lenge to its sanity, its capacity for self- 
regulation—if others seek a selfish ad- 
vantage for themselves in a market tem- 
porarily supported by what the leaders in 
this movement may do, the lasting reform 
of the coal industry would quite likely be 
hampered or defeated.’ ‘‘ Perhaps the rub 
is that the policy can not be effective unless 
adopted by the industry as a whole,” 
remarks The New Republic, which fears 
“that the evils of coal can not be solved 
by old-fashioned individualistic methods, 
however intelligent.’”’ And the New York 
Journal of Commerce, highly commending 
the action taken, nevertheless can not see 
“that the action of a single large company 
will have much influence in correcting 
general evils”: 


Judging the future by the past, there is 
every reason to believe that mine closures 
in one part of the bituminous coal area offer 
a direct incentive to expanded operation 
by producers elsewhere. That is why no 
individual company or group of companies 
ean ever unaided provide a solution for the 
evils that afflict the coal industry. Nothing 
short of a national policy assisted, if not 
executed, by public authority will prove 
comprehensive enough to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation. 


No less doubtful is that representative 
of the miners, The United Mine Workers 
Journal (Indianapolis), which agrees that 
useless mines and surplus miners must be 
eliminated, but proceeds: 


The Consolidation Coal Company is a 
single unit with many mines. When it 
closes ten of its mines it will concentrate 
production in its remaining mines and con- 
tinue to produce the same volume of coal 
as heretofore, or possibly more. There- 
fore, we can not see that it will do any good. 
There will still be vast overproduction. If 
the Consolidation Coal Company would 
buy up a lot of the smaller mining units 
that are now engaged in an orgy of cut- 
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Robert Boyle (1627-1691), noted scientist who dis- 
covered the natural law thatthe volume o a gas varies 
inversely as the pressure, at @ constant temperature. 


me a Be a constant - 


T. ite simple equation is fle basis 
for estimating natural gas supply 


EOLOGICAL science, field experience and 
the application of “Boyle’s Law” have made 


it possible for every well managed natural gas 
company with adequate producing properties to 
estimate its supplies for years ahead. The question 
of sudden and unforeseen exhaustion has been 


elimmated. 


» In general terms, if a natural gas deposit has 


produced 50 billion cubic feet and the “rock pres~ 
sure. has declined from 1,000 to 900 pounds per 
square inch, or 10%, Boyle’s Law indicates that 
only 10% of the available gas has been with- 
drawn and that 90%, or 450 billion cubic feet, 


remains in the ground. 


Le recommend for safe investment the securities of fg! 
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The Great American 
Competition is the com- 
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so much the brains of 
Genius as the brains of 
matured Vision, Judg- 
ment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material 
progress in business are 
these mental capacities— 
to see the need of better 
things, to sense the right, 
and to know how. In 
their fullest possession is 
a power that defies ma- 
terial competition. Be- 
tween their grades of ex- 
cellence is the great 
struggle—the Competi- 
tion of Brains. 


Among brains, the en- 
lightening facts and fig- 
ures of Modern Account- 
ancy are recognized as 
stimulants to right think- 
ing, quite as much as 
material factors in man- 
agement and control. 

“Accountancy as a Career’’—a 
chapter reprinted from the book, 
“An Outline of Careers’’—is a text 


of general interest; mailed on re- 
quest. Address nearest office. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


throat competition with each other, and 
would then close these mines, it would thus 
reduce production to that extent. That 
would help. Mergers and consolidations 
must come before the closing down of 
mines will have any appreciable effect upon 
the overdevelopment in the industry. 


BRITISH BONDS ON OUR STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

NTEREST in the recent listing of two 

British Government loans on the New 
York Stock Exchange centers about their 
size, the precedent established, and the 
effect in creating another financial tie 
between the United States and England. 
The first issue listed was the £388,000,000 
(about $1,940,000,000) 4 per cent. re- 
funding loan of 1960-1990. This was the 
largest foreign-government issue ever listed 
on the New York Exchange, but it was 
followed a few days later by a still bigger 
one, which was the largest single issue of 
any kind ever listed there, the £2,088,- 
173,638 (about $10,440,000,000) 5 per cent. 
loan of 1929-1949. Both of these issues 
will be traded in on a dollar basis. A 
general statement made by the President 
of the Stock Exchange in connection with 
the listing of the first issue is taken by the 
press as applying to both. 
part as follows: 


It runs in 


The New York Stock Exchange has ruled 
that the £100 and £200 bonds of the 
funding loan shall be treated in all respects 
as if they were $500 and $1,000 bonds, 
respectively. They will be quoted in the 
same manner as U. S. Liberty bonds. 
They will be dealt in ‘‘and interest,” 
which will be computed at parity of ex- 
change. In London, the bonds are dealt in 
“flat,” the current price including the 
accrued interest. 

By listing the funding loan, the New 
York Stoek Exchange will provide Ameri- 
can institutional and private investors with 
a readier access to considerable amounts of 
the securities of a State whose eredit 
record is unimpeachable. An extensive 
public market in securities of this character 
simultaneously in two great financial cen- 
ters will tend to stabilize values and will 
offer to industry and commerce a con- 
venient means of settling trade balances. 


Certain interesting considerations in con- 
nection with these listings are presented in 
a bulletin of the Stock Exchange house of 
Dominick and Dominick: 


From the British standpoint, the reason 
for listing these loans in New York is 
found chiefly in the problem of the British 
national debt. In spite of the large sums 
that have already been spent in reducing 
this debt, the interest charge still remains 
at about its maximum, and the budget has 
found it difficult to meet this enormous 
fixt obligation. At the same time, the 
quantity of so-called gilt-edged securities 
on the English market is very large— 
larger, in fact, than the demand. The ac- 
cumulation of new capital seeking invest- 
ment has not been so rapid as to outstrip 
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the supply of investment securities avail- 
able. : : 

It is hoped that the disposal of some of 
these securities in the American market 
may eventually reduce the British Govern- 
ment’s interest charges. The financial 
situation in the United States is different 
from that in Great Britain; the American 
Government debt is small in proportion to 
the wealth of the country, and it is being 
reduced so fast that at the present rate 
the war debts should altogether disappear 
in a quarter of a century. 

There is a continual active demand for 
investment securities of high standing, and 
partly as a result the interest rate on 
high-class securities in the United States is 
quite low. With Great Britain paying an 
interest rate of from 4 to 5% per cent., 
for example, the United States is now 
engaged in conversion operations at less 
than 314 per cent. 

It becomes obvious that the sale of 
British Government securities in the United 
States market will both meet a need in 
this country for sound foreign invest- 
ments, and tend to lower the British net 
rate of interest. By finding a market here 
for its securities and thus releasing the 
funds of some of the British investors, the 
British Government will be able to under- 
take conversion operations at a consider- 
ably lower interest charge. 

This development has an importance for 
the United States also. It is now only a 
few months since the New York Stock 
Exehange laid down certain regulations 
under which European securities might be 
admitted to quotation on its board. Under 
these rules comparatively few securities 
have been so listed, and the expansion of 
the list will probably be slow. Neverthe- 
less, the listing of the British loan is a 
significant indication of the international 
aspects of the New York money market. 
As a rule, previous transactions in foreign 
securities on the New York Exchange have 
ineluded dollar obligations, and not obliga- 
tions payable in the currency of the bor- 
rowing country. The two British loans, 
therefore, indicate a new extension of 
America’s financial interest. 

Already the prices quoted for British 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
are followed closely by the British investor. 

This closer relationship between the 
world’s two largest security markets con- 
stitutes another link in the economic chain 
that binds the world. 


The New York Herald Tribune is inter- 
ested in the fact that the British bonds 
were bought heavily the first day they were 
officially on sale and the New York World 
notes that ‘‘one effect of the first listing 
was a sharp advance in the market value 
of British investment securities”’: 


To British investors this has been grati- 
fying, but it has also provoked much dis- 
cussion in London as to the advisability 
of increasing the extent of American influ- 
ence on British finance. 

Possibly American control over the ex- 
change market will be increased, but a 
ready market here for British securities 
should facilitate the settlement of trade 
balances and tend to stabilize the price of 
sterling. 


All Things to All Men.—‘‘Are you a wet 
or a dry?” inquired the interviewer. 

“T can’t say offhand,” rejoined Senator 
Sorghum, as he looked out of the railway- 
ear window. “What State are we in now?” 
—Washington Star. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


| FOREIGN 

May 29.—Four persons are gravely injured 
and a score of others less seriously hurt 
in a clash between anti-Italian demon- 
strators and the police in Belgrade, fol- 
lowing the request of Premier Mussolini 
of Italy for apologies and reparations for 
attacks on Italian consulates in Jugo- 


slavia. Corns Vanish 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek orders a general f hi 3 lj ‘d 
Nationalist offensive against Peking. 
The Nationalist Government replies after this amazing iqul 
to the Japanese memorandum on Man- Acts like an anaesthetic 
churia with the promise that foreign 
lives and property will be fully pro- 


tected. NSTANTLY and rk oe le you can 
‘ ; wear tight shoes, dance, walk in com- 
May 30.—In an address in the American | ¢ ++ Then soon the corn or callus shrivels 
cemetery at St. Mihiel, France, General up and loosens. 
Pershing pleads that the leading world You peel it off with your fingers like dead skin. 


Powers support Secretary of State N Poe Ma eae ag 8 pa Pee =. 
a ) ; rovesstona. ancers y e score use 2S te=—-= 
Kellogg s proposed multilateral treaty markable method. Acts instantly, like a local 


for the renunciation of war as a national anaesthetic. Doctors approve it. Removes the 
policy whole corn, besides stopping pain at once. 


Ask your es Ee ee Satisfac- 
eee * tion guaranteed. orks alike on any corn or 
Dr. William Alexander Young, director callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


of the Gold Coast Medical Research 
Institute, follows Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, 44 yy World’s 
eA | ER | / the famous Japanese scientist, as a GETS-IT Fastest Way 


victim of yellow fever at Accra, Africa. 


Stops pain in 3 seconds 


AITHFUL io its trust, capable Another anti-Italian demonstration in No—dust cannot sift through! 
of performing the most difficult | Belgrade is repulsed by the police with emma ‘The solid sides and bottom of 
task assigned to it, never lagging, fixt bayonets. the little sister Of the famous 
never tiring ...- STROWGER AUTO- Chinese Nationalists recapture Paotingfu, even the’ smallest particle 
MATIC signal and communication a strategical point eighty-five miles is Gio nance basnce Lees 
equipment is ever alert to its oppor- south of Peking. room in the home Naco- 


lacquered in beautiful pastel 
tones to harmonize with 
every scheme of interior dec- 


tunities for service. : 
May 31.—Marshal Chang T'so-lin, North- 


' : 3 a oration. Light as a feather, 
In practically every avenue of human ern dictator, orders a retirement of his yet super-strong—At station. 
endeavor throughout the world, troops on the Peking-Hankow railroad PRM ei and 
Strowger equipment is performing to Liuliho, twenty miles southwest of e 

necessary and important tasks, better, Peking. V t ) I a CO I 


quicker, and more economically than 
they could be performed by human 


¢ the-national wastebasket 


June 2.—Marshal Chang Tso-lin renounces 
Guaranteed 5 years 


his position as head of the Northern 


5 2 4 5 . : National Vul a 

energy,or by other mechanical means. armies, and leaves Peking on a special Wintuetone DAE ce 
... For the experience and knowl- train for Mukden, Manchuria. A Com- 
edge acquired through forty years of setae oe Elders, aA pee Ces — a 

Z o Oo e elty, announce at arrangements WANT a new busi- 
building STROWGER AUTO- have been made to hand over control ness profession of 
MATIC telephone equipsicn’— | to the Nationalist armies. the trade oe ae 
embodying the same essential switch- 5 : sieod oye ee 
ing mechanism upon which all The Norwegian ice-breaker Braganza rectionist, and in a few weeks earn biz Incameua secs 


leaves Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, to fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 


Strowger equipment is based — has training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 


; ; search for the missing dirigible Italia. | agency.’ Address 
enabled our engineering and produc- Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
tion departments to avoid the many June 3.—An amateur radio receiver re- - SW I MMIN 
pitfalls into which those of lesser ports hearing from the dirigible Italia : G 
experience might fall. that it is in Franz Josef Land, a group 
of islands about 400 miles east of Spits- SCIENTIFICALLY 
— bergen. : By Prof. Frank 
FROWGER GALTON : | gg SG ASi a eek 
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and Signalling Systems American pilot, Carl B. Eielson, flew Poa rector domes swimming in- 
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oe “ eC! rT i i - 
mercial and financial organizations, a knighthood from King George of Ie wimming Sn cludites faces 
and institutions of all kinds will find England. Bracticed by best. ‘cwimmers. Tells 
ae a aa ret aa , op ear eb ae 
engin eeey : . e sland victory of George Young in 
: 4 une 4. ne o : ae 
details and figures concerning the G Ch mT 5; Sear iter re iDrulnes Grea tetera ne oF 102 cone 
above products. . . a request involving en. Chang ‘l’so-lin and some of his fol- testants. Chapter on saving drowning 
no obligation. lowers to Mukden from Peking 1S : RES mostly specially posed photosraphs’ 
247 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid. 


bombed, and s i a 
bed; everal are killed FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public 


Automatic Telephone Systems ... P-A-X (Private 1 a q : S 
Automatic Bachoge) = acini "Syperony | to come irom the Ttatien || Our Insect Friends and Foes 
Systems .,.'. Tele-Chec Systems (for eaters jan 

.... Industrial Fire Alarm Systems... . Supervi- + riod ¢ : : 

sory Control Equipment for Industrial and Com- dirigible Italia are heard by amateurs Reproauess in their natural colors, with both common 
mercial Devices... . and Railway Signalling and in several places in Sweden. and scientific names, in a handy pocket size booklet 


Communication Systems. entitled, 


The death of Li Yuan-hung, former 
President of China, in his residence in 


Automatic Electric Ime. the British concession in Tientsin, on 


June 2, is reported. 
Factory and General Offices 


A Manual of Common 
American and European Insects 


Contains 140 illustrations in colors true to life. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufatiured by 


1011 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. . Most helpful in School Classes and to amateur 
SS CEN Te) oe 2 8 June 5.—The transpacific monoplane fruit, vegetable and flower gardeners, farmers and 
Sales and Sree tate oe Southern Cross arrives at Suva, Fiji all interested in the wonders of insect life. 
Denote Mich: Top Abweles, Calif. New York, N. Y. Islands, from Kauai Island, Hawaii, Prepared under the supervision Only 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio Biotin Te a distance of 3,138 miles. The flying Gun ee Car neanr Gee pate Nae 32c 
as, Texas inneapolis, Minn. eattle, Wash. . E : S e um o at- 
, EpeEDiieae time was thirty-four hours and thirty- ural History of New York. Postpaid 


For Australasia — Automatic Telephones, Ltd. : three minutes. 


Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 
ieee si lerione baer St In a speech before the Italian Senate, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


Premier Mussolini says the aim of 
Italy is to remain at peace with the 
world but not to permit any form of 
ageression. 


Chinese Nationalist troops are reported 
entering Peking. 


DOMESTIC 


May 29.—The first session of the Seventieth 
Congress adjourns. 


President Coolidge signs the tax-reduction 
bill of approximately $222,495,000, and 
the postal rate-reduction bill. 


The Japanese Embassy in Washington 
announces that its Government has 
stated to the League of Nations that 
the dispatch of Japanese troops to 
China was only to protect Japanese 
life and property. 


The General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church adopts a reso- 
lution recognizing the full moral equiy- 

‘alent of unfaithfulness as sufficient 
grounds for divorce action. 


May 30.—In a speech on Gettysburg bat- 
tle-field, President Coolidge says that 
the world-wide interests of the United 
States make us view with particular 
disfavor war anywhere in the world. 


Lieut. Paul Evert, U.S. A., is killed when 
the balloon he was piloting in the na- 
tional balloon elimination race from 
MeKeesport, Pennsylvania, is struck 
by lightning. : 


May 31.—President Coolidge announces 
~ that he will spend his summer vacation 
this year at Cedar Island Lodge, near 
Brule, Wisconsin, an estate belonging 
to the heirs of Henry Clay Pierce, oil 

~ operator. 


Harvard defeats Yale in the first ‘‘ brain 
eontest’’ ever held by American uni- 
_ -versities. 


The tri-motored Fokker monoplane 
.. Southern Cross, commanded by Capt. 
_ Charles Kingsford-Smith, takes off 
from California on the first lap of a 
projected 7,788-mile trip to Australia. 


The State Department receives notice 
from New Zealand and the Irish Free 
State of their willingness to participate 
in further negotiations to draft a treaty 
to renounce war as a national policy. 


June 1.—The State Department receives 
notice from Canada that it welcomes the 
proposal for a multilateral treaty re- 
nouncing war. 


The Southern Cross lands at Wheeler 
Field, near Honolulu, having made the 
2,400-mile hop from California in twenty- 
seven hours and twenty-eight minutes. 


June 2.—Vifty representatives of fourteen 
States embraced in the corn belt meet 
in Chicago, under the chairmanship of 
M. J. Tobin, of Iowa, to organize a 
Mid-West movement at the Republican 
National Convention, opening in Kan- 
sas City June 12. 


Secretary of State Kellogg announces the 
appointment by President Coolidge of 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in 
the Wilson Administration, to be the 
fourth member of the Permanent Court 

! of Arbitration at The Hague. 


June 3.—The Southern Cross leaves Kauai, 
Hawaiian Islands, on the second leg 
of its projected flight from California 
to Australia. 


June 4.—In a five-to-four ruling, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States holds 
that the use of evidence of private tele- 
phone conversation obtained by wire 
tapping in a Prohibition case is ad- 
missible, 
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ECLIPSE 


BENDIX DRIVE 


7 7 7 Starting your car with the Eclipse 
Bendix Drive is as easy as ringing an electric 
doorbell. When you touch the starter- 
button, you merely establish an electrical 
connection . . the Eclipse Bendix Drive does 
the rest—automatically takes hold of your en- 
gine . . cranks it . . and automatically lets go. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 777 Elmira, New York 


Eclipse Machine Company, East Orange, New Jersey 
Eclipse Machine Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. _ 


About One and One-Half 
Times Actual Size 


THE 


SPICE 


(TITLE REGISIERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFI( BE) 


OF. LIFE 


New-Style Spaghettii— 14INCH galvan- 
ized hutch wire, 50c vard. 10% protein.— 
Miami paper. 


Quite Obliging. — Dump — ‘“‘You look 
sweet enough to eat.” 

Dora—‘‘O. K. Where’ll we eat?”’— 
Medler. 


What Is a Stude?—A number of college 
students and two people are planning to 
accompany the troupe.—Crawfordsville 
(Ind.) paper. 2 


Efficiency Hound.—SHE— 
“Toes it make any difference 
on which side I sit?” 

He—‘‘No, I am ambidex- 
trous.”’ — Pointer. 


Less Static.—The Stock 
Exchange which has _ been 
very quqiqeqtqqqaq since the 
general strike, suddenly be- 
came extremely active.— Lon- 
don Dispatch in the New York 
Sun. 


She’s Getting Her Neck 
Shaved.—What became of 
the old-fashioned mother, 
who told her daughter it was 
not nice to look in a barber- 
shop as she passed?— Buffalo 
Evening News. 


Stocking the Larder.— 
STRAY DOG IS SHOT 
IN WEST WARWICK 
Beverage Places Add Sand- 
wiches to Old-Time Menu 
of Eggs and Tongue 
—Composite head-lines in the 
Providence Journal. 


Museum Stuff.—‘‘What is 
a whippletree?”’ asks the 
Sioux Falls Argus- Leader. 
“What is a thill? These 
once-familiar words have a 
strange sound in this motor- 
ized age. For the benefit of 
the younger generation it 
may be necessary to explain 
that whippletrees and thills 
are essential parts of a buggy.” 

Oh, yes, to be sure. And what isa buggy? 
— Detroit News. 


Call the Plumber.— 
BIG LEAK BARED 
BY ENGINEER AS 
TEARS FLOW 
—San Diego paper. 


Raising the Ante.—A certain national 
association was holding its.convention in 
Washington and wanted to be photo- 
graphed on the White House lawn with Mr. 
Coolidge. That was arranged, and finally 
the appointed hour came. 

“Now, Mr. President,’ said Sanders, 
the secretary, “these people thoroughly 
understand from me that you are not going 
to be ealled on for a speech.”’ 

“Well,” ejaculated the President, “‘if 
they didn’t understand what you said, I’ll 


“Mrs. Miller, 
the door key”’ 


Ghostly Accuser.— 
POSTMASTER WHO SLEW SELF 
AND CLERK TELLS OF REPUB- 
LICAN EXTORTION 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Mrs. Grundy Speaks.—An Englishman 
was seeing some “collegiate” dancing for 
the first time. He seemed greatly imprest, 
and after a lengthy pause inquired of his 
guide, “I say, my dear chappie, they marry 
afterward, don’t they?’’— Buccaneer. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE 


Lenten Fare?— 
KEEP SIMPLICITY 


IN FORD’S INSIDES 
—Spokane paper. 


Peak of the Program.—‘‘Here, young 
man, you shouldn’t hit that boy when he’s 
down.” 

“Gwan! What d’yer think I got 
down fer?”— Blue Gator. 


7m 


Both Doing Well, We Trust.— 
BIG EG@! 
Claim to High Honors Laid 
By Local Printer 
— Bluefield (W. Va.) paper. 


Postponed Ablution—Morunr—‘Jun- 
lor, you didn’t wash your face eis morn- 
ing.’ 

Errictency Exprrr’s ee Boyr— 
“No, Mother—I heard you say we were 


your husband has sent me—you might at least give him 
—Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 


High Stepper._-Wanted—Young widow 
between 20 and 55 years oie bie 
(N.Y.) paper. 


Venus Victrix.—‘‘Ma, ei Rea 

‘‘Can she bake a cherry pie?” 

“Ves, and she can change a tire.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


ee 


Coquettish Bossy.—She was accused by — 
one dignified housewife of having milked 


a cow clad in pink step-ins.— New York 
Evening Journal. 


Perfect Helpmate.—Fuller 
Gloom says his wife always 
meets him half-way, and pay 
days she goes right to the 


Press. 


Seeing New York.—More 
than 100 people, including 
some from the theater, stood 
beheaded in front of the 
ehurch.— New York dispatch 
in a Fresno (Cal.) paper. 


Pass the Rain-pipe.—Sena- 
tor Heflin is reported to have 
had his hat stolen while din- 
ing in a Washington restau- 
rant. We wonder what the 
gentleman from Alabama will 
talk through now.—J udge. 


Vanishing Finery. — Nor 
do many Chicago women 
wear their jewels any longer. 
Instead they lock them up 
in safety vaults and go about 
with cheap imitations or 
nothing at all—New York 
World. 


Fifty-Fifty—Pat Murphy 
was taking his first flight in 
an airplane. The pilot was 
taking him over New York 
City. When they were up 
about 3,000 feet the plane 
suddenly went into a nose- 
dive. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the pilot, 
shouting to Pat. “‘Fifty per 
cent. of the people down there thought we 
were falling.” 

“Begorra,’’ admitted Pat, 
cent. of the people up here thought so, 
too.’’—Stratford Beacon- Herald. 


Where Good Boosters Go.— 
DEATH CALLS 
REAL ESTATE 
MAN HERE 
—San Diego (Calif.) paper. 


Might Sing a Duet.—Sue (to odd-job 


man)—“I want you this morning | to 


double-dig the kitchen garden, saw down’ 
that old tree in the corner, chop it into 
suitable sizes for lighting fire, clean out 
the two sheds, overhaul the mowing= 
machine, and thoroughly wash and comb 
Fluffy.” 

Ovpv-Jop Man—‘‘And to fill up the 
mornin’, shall I ’op into the ’ouse and 


amplify it by saying nothing.”—Farm! going to have grapefruit for breakfast.”—| give yer a ’and with yer crochet?”— 


Journal. 


| Life. 


| Christian Advocate. 


“and 50 per. 


office.— Albany Knickerbocker ~ 
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LAWN MOWERS 


VI OWING a lawn of % acre or more 
with a hand mower, is sacrificing 


lawn beauty, time and labor. There 
is a Jacobsen Power Mower for every 
type of lawn. Above is shown the 
Jacobsen ‘‘Estate’’ Roller Drive Mower 
and at the left the Jacobsen ‘‘ Junior.” 


The ‘‘Junior”’ is a quality small power 
mower that cuts a 19-inch swath; does 
the work of two or three men with 
hand mowers. Simple enough that 
a boy can operate it, and steers easier 
than a hand mower. Cuts terraces with 
ease_and has a self-sharpening device. 
Jacobsen Mowers have enjoyed years 
of successful performance. Fully 
guaranteed—moderately priced. 


Demonstrations on your grounds 
without obligation. Write for lit- 
erature. State size of your lawn. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO., Dept. V, Racine, Wis. 


New York Office: 245 W. 55th Street 


Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 
UseCuticura 


- Soap, Ointment, Taleum sold everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


New Patent Law Revisions 


1927 revisions of the Patent laws; amendments to 
the rules of practise of the Patent Office; new forms; 
and material bringing the law of employer-employee 
rights up to date, are included in this edition, just 
published, of 


ROBB’S PATENT ESSENTIALS 


For the Executive, Engineer, Lawyer, and Inventor 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 
By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L 
The standard in its field—for laymen and attorneys 
alike. It gives in non-technical language a practical 
explanation of the nature of patents, the mechanics 
of their procurement, the scientific drafting of patent 
claims, conduct of cases, and special proceedings, in- 
cluding forms, together with complete illustrative cases. 
An indispensable guide for every onein erestedin patents. 
485 pages, with 9 full-puge illustrations and charts. 
Price $5.00, net; $5.18, post-paid. 
At All Booksellers or From 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 


HAY FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure 


By Wm. C. Hotlopeter, M.D. 
A newly revised and authoritative book for both laymen and 
hysicians, giving the history of Hay Fever, the causes of it, 
ow it may be prevented, and its treatment, with special em- 
phasis on the new Immunizing Method. 
12mo. Cloth. 424 pages, Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail, $4.1' 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 FourthAve., NewYork 


.RE YOU LOOKING FORA JOB? 


- do you want to improve your position? Then be sure to 


ad the new edition of HOW TO GET A POSITION AND 


OW TO KEEP IT, by S. Roland Hall. An earnest, help- 
| book. 140 pages. 12 mo. Cloth. $1, net, $1.10 post-paid. 


nk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-368 Fourth Ave., New York 
Age A et a aaa A 


For the 
June Bride 


Each particular detail of your wedding, 
whether quietly at home or an elaborate church 
function, is brilliantly described in the one com- 
prehensive authority—"' The Blue Boox of Social 
Usage’’— 


ETIQUETTE 


“Entirely New (1928) Edition 
By Emily Post 


712 pages, besides 19 full-page illustra- 
tions of ‘table settings, etc.. with frontis- 
piece of a ‘‘Bride’s Bouquet.”’ Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, $4, net; full leather, $7.50, net; postage, 
18¢ extra. All Bookstores, or 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S, PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


burst —“‘A. T. R.,’’ Greensboro, N. C.—The 
past tense of the verb burst is burst. Bursted is an 
illiterate form, and one avoided by careful writers 
and speakers, 


double possessive-—‘‘E. R. L.,’’ Brooklyn, 
AN James C. Fernald, in his ‘‘ English 
Grammar Simplified,’’ says: ‘‘Sometimes the form 
in ’s and the form with of are combined, making 
a double possessive. Thus we say, ‘That check 
of Thompson's,’ where ‘That Thompson’s check’ 
would be awkward, and ‘That check of Thompson’ 
would seem rather flat. We prefer the possessive 
at the end of the phrase, even tho it combines two 
forms, and this mode of expression has become 
an accepted English idiom.” Therefore, either 
form—‘‘ He is a friend of my father’s’”’ or ‘‘ He is 
a friend of my father,’’ may be used. 


Eyerely.—"‘E. B. M.,’’ Hagerstown, 1v.d.— 
There is little doubt that this name is an amplifi- 
cation or a corruption of Eyre. The name Eye 
is said to be derived from the Old English Jeg, 
which later became Ey or Eye, a watery place, an 
island. The name Fyre occurs in the Rotuli 
Hundredorum (Hundred Rolls) of 1274, and is the 
Middle English form ,of the Old French Heir, 
the equivalent of the modern English Heir. 
The form Eyres arose from the stem-word, and 
was used to designate ‘‘the son of Eyre.’’ This 
is one of the names that is said to have orginated 
at the battle of Senlac. 

Among the principal clans of the gipsies who 
settled in England, we find the name Eyres; 
see Crabb’s ‘‘Gipsies’ Advocate,’ London, 1832. 
According to Baring-Gould, Eyre is a place-name 
used by the Normans. You may perhaps be 
able to obtain the information needed from 
Elizabeth French’s ‘Genealogical Research in 
England of the Eyre or Aires Family.’ A copy 
of this was, until recently, in the possession of the 
Goodspeed Bookshop, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
This, however, opens up a new line of investi- 
gation, showing some sort of relation between the 
Aires, Ayer, and Ayres families which would 
involve some research that can probably’ be 
answered only by reference to the Heralds College, 
London. 

Bardsley in his ‘‘ English and Welsh Surnames’”’ 
lists Ayre, Ayer, Ayres, Ayars, Ayers, Ayris, 
and Ayrs, all of which he traces to Eyre. Under 
Ey and Eye he gives the following: ‘‘Local Of 
Eye. (1) A parish in County Suffolk. (2) A 
parish in County Northampton. (3) A parish in 
County Hereford.’’ He lists Stephen de Eye of 
County York with the date 1273, a name that 
figures in R. H. (Rotuli Hundredorum); Ernald de 
Ey, County Norfolk, Agnes de Eye, County 
Cambridge, also in the same source. He adds 
Peter atte Eye of County Norfolk, quoting as his 
authority Blomefield and Parkin, ‘‘ History of 
Norfolk,’’ and iting the 11th year of the reign 
of Edward III. He adds that the name occurs 
in the issues of the Exchequer. 

Under Eyre he cities families from Oxford and 
Cambridge, then, follows the note, ‘‘ London, 
20; Philadelphia, 32,’’ which is to be interpreted 
as meaning that the name occurs so many times 
in the directories consulted by the editor whose 
book was dedicated to President McKinley, and 
written in 1895. 


filament.—‘‘A. D. S.,’’ Muskegon, Mich.—The 
correct pronunciation of this word is fil’/a~-ment— 
7 as in hit, a as in final, e as in get; or fil’a-mant, 
i as in hit, a’s as in final. 

“YT. C.,” Philadelphia, Pa.—The pronuncia- 
tion of Doumergue may be indicated by du’’- 
marg’—uw as in rule, a as in fare. Georges Leygues 
is pronounced as if written gorg leyg, the o as in 
or, and the e as in eight. Légionnaires is pro- 
nounced as if written le’’zhon’’nar’, the e as in 
eight, zh as z in azure, o as in not, the n nasal, and 
the a as in fair, but the s is silent. 


“TL. E. F.,’”’ Lakewood, Ohio.—(1) The word 
soot forms its plural by the addition of s just as 
boots, hoots, roots, so that the phrase you submit is 
correct. (2) The pronunciation of the word climate 
does not change by the addition of the prefix ac- 
and the suffix -ed. Therefore, when pronouncing 
the second syllable, the 7 should be given the 
diphthongal sound that it has in aisle—a-klai’mat- 
ed—the first a as in at, the ai as in aisle, the second 
a as in mate, the e asin get. (3) The word com- 
promise takes the accent on the first syllable, but 
the word is not used as you suggest. In the sense 
used, it means ‘‘to jeopardize the reputation of; 
expose to scandal, as the character or reputation 
of any one.’”’ The word compromise may be used 
transitively. One may compromise a person, or 
one may be compromised by some action of one’s 
own. 


GREATEST SINGLE CAUSE 
OF ILL HEALTH 


300 world-famous physicians and 
scientists discuss new methods of treat- 
ing Intestinal Stasis (constipation and 
allied disorders) 


The 
Lazy Colon 


(Large Intestine) 


By Cuarites M.CampBeLt and ALpert K. 
DetwittER, M.D., of New York 


Sir Hermann Weber, 
an eminent English 
physician, was de- 
scended from excep- 
tionally short-lived 
ancestors for four 
generations. Making 
a study of longevity, 
he decided to try for 
a long life. His cele- 
brated book on 
“Longevity” was 
published in his 
osth year. The 
principles he lays 
down are fully di- 
gested in the very 
interesting chapter 
on Longevity in 
“The Lazy Colon.” 


Newer methods in the treatment of intestinal 
stasis (constipation and allie disorders) since the 
first use of the X-Rays in the study of the intestinal 
tract in 1907. Not a health book in the ordinary 
sense or one given to theories or fads, but derived 
from the investigations of over 300 physicians and 
scientists of international reputation. One of the 
important books of the decade, simple in language, 
full of detail, authoritative, very interesting. 

More than 5,000 sold in last 2 months. Print- 
ings of over 37,000 copies have already been re- 
quired. Every purchaser had the privilege of 
sending back for refund if desired. Yet returns 
from first 24,000 were less than 100 copies. No 
other fact could indicate half so clearly its absorb- 
ing interest and exceptional value. 


The President. of the largest corporation in 
the United States, in ordering 12 extra copies 
for friends, wrote: “‘I have read The Lazy Colon 
with a great deal of tnterest and benefit. It is a fine 
piece of work, in a high degree original, wisely wri ten 
and packed with information from the most authori- 
tative sources.” 

Hon. Wm. R. Green, Chairman of the great 
Revenue Committee of Congress, wrote: ‘‘A good 
title for this fine book would be How to Add 20 Years 
to Your Life.” 

Ex-chairman of the Finance Committee, U. S. 
Senate, Hon. Robert L. Owen: ‘I am directing 5 
copies to be sent to friends.” 

Professor John Dewey, Columbia University: 
“T have ead the book with much interest, parts of it 
several times. You have rendered us all a service by 
making this material available.”’ 

Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and au- 
thor: ‘‘Sat up most of last night reading this delightful 
and masterly book.” 

Prof. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins University: 
“Tt is very well written and should accomplish much 
good.” 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Michigan: ‘‘ The 
authors are to be congratulated on producing this ex- 
cellent work.” 


Some of the 36 Chapter Titles 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Healthy Colon; 
Contrary to popular belief there is Little Digestion in the 
Stomach; Putrefaction in the Colon; Surprising Theories 
of Water Drinking; Mysteries of the Intestine Revealed 
by X-Rays; Some Curious Causes of Intestinal Stasis; 
Commonest Form of Stasis; Startling Theories of Self- 
Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; Hardening of the 
Arteries and Blood Pressure; Purgatives—Their Proper 
and Improper Use; Mineral Oil as a Laxative; Bran or 
Agar, Which?; Vitamin Facts; Greatest Menace of All; 
Intelligent Use of the Enema; The Coated Tongue—Its 
Cause and Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought 
Remedy?; New Light on Longevity; Prominent Author- 
ities on Good Complexions and Loss of Hair; A Bad 
Colon, Bad Teeth; Starting Right with Young Children. 


SEND NO MONEY aasoceSur risk 


' THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS, 

i 4 East 12 St., Dept. C18, New York 

| Please send me a copy of The Lazy Colon. | 
will either send you $3 in full payment withi 

| 5 days after receipt or return the book. 
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Address . 


EADING MATTER seeks its 
own level and The Digest pre- 
sents its twenty-five-year record of 
results to travel advertisers to prove 
the soundness of its editorial and 
circulation methods and the even 
quality of its readers. 


@ Direct replies are the life of 
travel advertising and when a gen- 
eral magazine of large circulation is 
year after year rated as the best of 
all travel mediums, it is indeed in 


the Spotlight. 


@| We guarantee an average circu- 
lation for the year 1928 of 1,400,000 


copies per week (A.B.C. audit). 


The literary Digest 


